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THE DEMOCRATIC (DEFORMED) TIGER “FIXED.” 


“ REFORMED ‘ GAMBLER STATESMAN.” “T’ll bet $10,900 that this is the greatest Deformed (Reformed, I mean) Animal going ; $10,000 that it is going to lick every thing 
else in the Field; $10,000 that this double-headed, double-faced Tiger can be turned any way to gull the American People ; $10,000 that nobody could tell now that he 
had ever lost his Head or his Tail.” 
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The Publishers of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
invite attention to the liberal terms on 
which this journal will be supplied to 
subscribers during the important polit- 
ical campaign upon which the country 
has just entered. 

The course of Harper’s WEEKLY 
will be such as to maintain the popular 
confidence it has avquired as a faithful 
exponent of enlightened political senti- 
ment and opinion. Its hearty support 
is pledged to the nominees of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and to the princi- 
ples and aims of the Republican party 
as set forth in the Cincinnati Platform 
and exemplified by its policy since its 
organization. ‘The great political ques- 
tions of the day, the momentous issues 
to be decided at the polls next Novem- 
ber, will nowhere be more fully present- 
ed and discussed than in its columns ; 
while the salient features of the cam- 
paign will be amply illustrated with 
cartoons and sketches by Nast and 
other well-known artists. 

The Publishers also invite attention 
to the splendid series of Centennial 
illustrations which have appeared in 
the WEEKLY since the opening of the 
great International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. ‘The illustrations which have 
already appeared comprise plans of the 
grounds and buildings ; bird’s-eye views 
of Philade!phia and the Centennial 
grounds ; portraits of the men connected 
with the management of the Exhibition ; 
sketches of the opening and other in- 
teresting events, and of scenes within 
and around the various buildings ; views 
of the buildings and many of the in- 
teresting objects on exhibition in the 
American and foreign departments ; 
humorous character-sketches, etc. A 
large corps of experienced and skillful 
draughtsmen is constantly engaged in 
furnishing the WrEKLy with these illus- 
trations ; and when the doors of the 
Exhibition close, the pages of the 
WEEKLY will have presented a picto- 
rial history of the great Centennial 
enterprise unequaled in fidelity, full- 
ness, variety, and artistic excellence. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New YORK. 

Persons desiring to have HaRPER’S 
WeeEkty from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition (May ro, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain 
it by remitting ten cents for each of the 


back numbers, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








The Circulation of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is over 120,000 Copies per Week. 


Harrer’s Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAzAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’sS BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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0 The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a fine double-page engraving, 
entitled 


“A FIRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE,” 
and other interesting features, 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 








MR. TILDEN AND THE “SUR- 
RENDER” RESOLUTION. 


HE charge that Mr. TILDEN was a very 

lukewarm patriot during the war, and 
that he reported the famous surrender plat- 
form of the Democratic Convention of 1864, 
has been laboriously denied and evaded. 
It has been alleged that the resolution did 
not express Mr. TILDEN’s sentiments. But 
Mr. TILDEN was the member of the commit- 
tee from New York, and he made no protest 
against the platform then or subsequently, 
nor was there any thing in the resolution 
which was in any degree inconsistent with 
his attitude through the war. In plain 
words, Mr. TILDEN was, in the political 
phrase of the war, a Copperhead—cautious, 
prudent, discreet, indeed, for he is always 
a skillful politician. He had none of the 
foul-mouthed hostility to’ the war and its 
soldiers that characterized such men as 
Henry CLAY DEAN, but he was none the 
less one of that class of citizens who, under 
cover of respect for the Constitution, con- 
stantly perplexed and embarrassed the Ad- 
ministration, chilled the patriotic ardor of 
the people, and thereby gave the most sub- 
stantial moral aid and comfort to the ene- 
my. The platform committee of the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1864, of which Mr. 
TILDEN was the member from New York, 
and VALLANDIGHAM, the typical Copperhead, 
was a ruling spirit, reported the following 
resolution : 

** Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly de- 
clare, a8 the sense of the American people, that after 
four years of failure to restore the Union by the exper- 
iment of war—during which, under the pretense of a 
military necessity or war power higher than the Con- 
stitution, the Constitution itself has been disregarded 
in every part, and public liberty and private right alike 
trodden down, and the material prosperity of the coun- 
try essentially impaired —justice, humanity, liberty, and 
the public welfare demand that immediate efforts be 
made for a cessation of hostilities, with a view to an 
ultimate convention of the States, or other peaceable 
means, to the end that at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal 
States,” 

There is nothing in this resolution, we 
say, which is inconsistent with Mr. TILDEN’s 
action and position throughout the war. 
One of the most deadly blows aimed at the 
efforts of the government to save the coun- 
try was the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Political Knowledge—that is, of what 
were known as Copperhead sentiments— 
which was formed in New York in February, 
1863, one of the dark hours of the war. It 
was a time when every generous, patriotic 
heart was seeking how to encourage and 
multiply the soldiers in the field, and how 
to stimulate the devotion of the country to 
sustain the Administration. This was the 
moment in which a circular was issued for 
a meeting at DELMONICO’s, on the Fifth Av- 
enue. It was addressed, of course, to those 
who were known to be unfriendly to the 
war; and it was signed, among others, by 
A. BeLMmont, 8. F. B. Morsk, GEORGE Tick- 
NOR CurtTISs, LORING ANDREWS, and SAMUEL 
J.TILpeN. It is notorious that these are 
the names of some of the most “ malignant” 
of the New York opponents of the war. Mr. 
SipNEY E. Morsk, of the New York Observer, 
presided at the meeting. Among the speak- 
ers was Mr. JAMES Brooks, who made the 
remork, which became afterward noted, that 
he had seen men sitting on the stumps by 
the road-side and in the woods of the South 
who were unable to read or write, but who 
knew more of government and political 
questions than the best of New England 
children with all their book-learning ; and 





he lustily denounced Northern fanatics and 








abolitionists. He was followed by Cyrus 
MASON (a man well known to many New 
Yorkers), by GEORGE TicKNOR CURTIS, and 
by SAMUEL J. TILDEN. The meeting de- 
cided to form a society to publish and dif- 
fuse sound political information, that is, 
as the result showed, the most uncompro- 
mising Copperhead speeches and pamphlets. 
A committee on publications, and one on 
finance, of which Samve. J. TILDEN was a 
member, were appointed; and a week later 
the organization was completed by making 
Mr. 8. F. B. Morse permanent president, 
LorRING ANDREWS treasurer, and Cykus 
MASON corresponding secretary and general 
agent. Then operations began. 

These consisted of the occasional publica- 
tion of pamphlets, the study of which is to- 
day profoundly suggestive. Their main 
object was twofold : first, to show the bless- 
ings of human slavery; and second, to prove 
that every great measure of the war was 
unconstitutional. The first pamphlet issued 
contained an account of the speeches of Mr. 
MorsE and GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS at the 
DELMONICO meeting, with a letter from SaM- 
UEL J. TILDEN to the Evening Post, denying 
that the movement was in any sense a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy or intrigue. Mr. T1- 
DEN’s letter, written at the moment when 
the issue of the contest was most uncertain, 
was calculated to persuade the country that 
the measures of the war were perilous usur- 
pations, and that liberty and the govern- 
ment were perishing amidst the follies and 
faults of ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s administra- 
tion. Mr. TILDEN stated that when Mr. 
PRESTON KING asked him to co-operate in 
the formation of the Republican party, he 
replied that it would be a dangerous agen- 
cy, and either a political blunder or crime, 
as creating a conflict in which the govern- 
ment would probably perish. This first 
pamphlet was followed by a speech of Mr. 
TurRpI£, then Senator from Indiana, of the 
kind that Mr. PENDLETON and FERNANDO 
Woop and the other “ peace” men were in 
the habit of making. Other numbers of the 
series were, “Emancipation and its Results,” 
showing that it had always been a misfor- 
tune; and the ovation at the Academy of 
Music on the Fourth of July, 1863, when Gov- 
ernor SEYMOUR made a speech fomenting 
the utmost hostility to the Administration, 
and unquestionably inciting the draft riots 
of ten days later. There were also the Bible 
View of Slavery, the speech of Puan for 
VALLANDIGHAM, the letter of the Albany 
Copperheads to Mr. LINcoLn of the 30th of 
June, 1863, and others of the same kind. 

This was the business in which Mr. Tr1- 
DEN was engaged in the crisis of the strug- 
gle for national existence. This was the 
measure of his patriotism, and this was his 
view of Mr. LINCOLN’s policy and conduct. 
Is there any thing in the Democratic reso- 
lution of 1864 which is inconsistent with it? 
Is that resolution any thing e!se than a dec- 
laration of the sentiments which Mr. T1L- 
DEN had carefully inculcated and fostered ? 
And while this was the way in which Mr. 
TILDEN maintained the government and 
served human liberty and equal rights, Gov- 
ernor HAYEs served his country and her 
cause in another way. To which one of the 
two is that country and her cause the more 
indebted? Which one of the two more de- 
serves the gratitude of every true-hearted 
American—the modest Republican citizen 
who, when the war threatened, said, quiet- 
ly, “ Nothing would now be so fatal as com- 
promise: a man may escape a pistol-shot, 
but not a dose of poison,” then offered his 
life for his country, or the Democratic “ re- 
former” who, with FERNANDO Woop and 
VALLANDIGHAM and Henry CLAY DEAN, did 
in the Northern States the work of JEFFER- 
son Davis? 

We are told that this is an obsolete ques- 
tion. Far from it. The attitude and con- 
duct of every public man of this generation, 
when the existence of the government and 
human liberty itself were in peril, can not 
be an obsolete question. There are, indeed, 
present issues which are. commanding and 
pressing. But they can be dealt with more 
wisely and fitly by honest and experienced 
men, who were instinctively true and loyal 
to the country and its cause throughout the 
war. It is not necessary that a “ reformer” 
of to-day should have been a “ Copperhead” 
of yesterday, while the Copperhead would 
desire nothing more earnestly than that po- 
litical and patriotic memories should not 
extend further than two or three years. 
The war, indeed, is happily over, despite 
such constant and skillful hostility as that 
of Mr. TiLpEN. But there are questions 
which the war has left that can not be treat- 
ed safely and wisely by a party and politi- 
cians who neither approved the war nor 
sympathized with reconstruction. A Dem- 
ocratic restoration, with a candidate who 
was not even a “ war Democrat,” would be 
a reaction which, as it is not necessary to 
any reform or measure of progress, we be- 
lieve a patriotic country will think long be- 
fore it decrees. 
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REFORM. 


Tue Democratic party proposes a cam- 
paign of reform. The only practical meth- 
od of accomplishing it is a radical change 
in the civil service system. For so long as 
the offices are held to be, in the words of 
that eminent Democrat W. L. Marcy, the 
spoils of the victor, so long political reform 
is absolutely impossible. The promises of 
platforms are of little importance, but as an 
illustration of the whole position of the 
Democratic party as one of reform, we quote 
its words upon this subject : 

“ Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experi- 
ence proves that efficient, economical conduct of the 
government business is not possible if its civil service 
be subject to change at every election, be a prize 
fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief reward of par- 
ty zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned for proved 
competency and held for fidelity in the public employ; 
that the dispensing of patronage should neither be a 
tax upon the time of all our public men, nor the in- 
strument of their ambition. Here again professions 
falsified in the performance attest that the party in 
power can work out no salutary reform.” 

We are very much afraid that this para- 
graph would fall under Governor WILLIAM 
ALLEN’s ban of “a d——d barren ideality.” 
If it is to be supposed to have any meaning 
whatever, it is a profession of faith of the 
Democratic party, or a promise to be per- 
formed by it. Does any body believe it to 
be either? When and where has the Dem- 
ocratic party ever shown that it had any 
such faith as this plank sets forth, or that 
it thought any such practice as is here ab- 
stractly commended to be any thing else 
than impracticable folly ? 

The abuse of the civil service began un- 
der a Democratic President, and was delib- 
erately justified by a Democratic Senator 
and party leader. No serious attempt was 
ever made by any party to correct the abuse 
until Mr. JENCKES, a Republican, began a 
strenuous effort in Congress. It was op- 
posed by both parties, but such support as 
it had was due to Republican urgency. In 
various States, and notably in New York, 
the Democrats came into power in 1874. 
Have they ever in New York or elsewhere 
shown the slightest disposition to act upon 
the principle laid down in the passage we 
have quoted? They have been in a posi- 
tion in several States to show their faith 
by their works. Has it been shown? ‘The 
Democratic party, which says at its Conven- 
tion that honest and efficient subordinate 
agents should not be turned out for political 
reasons, controls the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. When it organ- 
ized last December, did it or did it not turn 
out Republican subordinates solely upon 
party grounds, and substitute Democrats? 
Could any claith be more ridiculous than 
the assertion that the Democrats any where 
at any time have been any thing but con- 
spicuously and avowedly the spoils party ? 

Judge it by the action of its chiefs. Gov- 
ernor TILDEN has been an active Democratic 
politician for more than a generation. Has 
he ever, either before or since his party asso- 
ciation and co-operation with TWEED, dur- 
ing which he wrote to ask TWEED to give Mr. 
SAMUEL ALLEN “a small appointment” be- 
cause he was “in great need” of it, and be- 
cause he had been “a very efficient and 
useful worker’—has he ever said or done 
any thing which showed that his views of 
the civil service differed from those of AN- 
DREW JACKSON and Governor Marcy? His 
Republican predecessor, Governor Drx, has 
spoken frankly in favor of a real reform, 
and, according to Mr. CORNELL, the chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, 
Governor Drx’s official action was so con- 
sistent with his views as to defeat his own 
re-election. But if Governor TILDEN has 
ever expressed such sentiments upon this 
subject as those contained in the St. Louis 
platform, or if he has not, as a rule, used his 
patronage for political and party purposes, 
we are much in error. 

Indeed, notwithstanding these fine phrases 
of the platform, we suppose that there is 
nothing which Governor TILDEN would more 
sincerely deplore than a general conviction 
among the Democratic “ boys” that he would 
attempt to carry out the policy of this dec- 
laration. If this St. Louis platform is to be 
regarded as a promise or a programme of 
policy, it engages Governor TILDEN, if elect- 
ed, not to remove any honest and efficient 
Republican office-holder. If, however, it be 
said that no such promise is distinctly made, 
we agree; and that is precisely the juggle 
and falsehood of the declaration. Its spir- 
it and apparent meaning would require the 
retention of every faithful office-helder; but 
the careful reader perceives that it avoids 
all engagements or pledges, and is a mere 
repetition of a truism by a party which has 
always denied it, which nominates a candi- 
date who has never acknowledged it in his 
practice, and which does not even assert 
that it will try to take any step upon the 
subject whatever. This is a fair illustra- 
tion of Democratic “reform.” This is the 
doctrine of the civil service which JOHN 
KELLY and Tammany Hall, JouN Mokgis- 
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sEY and Gwin of California, Boss M‘LauGu- 
LIN and FERNANDO Woop, gravely “stand 
upon” in their party platform. Does any 
intelligent voter believe that they hold any 
such principle as that we have quoted, or 
that Governor TILDEN if elected intends to 
put it into practice? It is no answer to say 
that the Republicans undertook a reform 
and failed. The real question upon this 
subject is whether the history and charac- 
ter of the Republican party do not make 
such a reform under its .uspices more prob- 
able than under those of the Democratic 
party. The couutry is asked to turn the 
Republicans out and to bring the Demo- 
crats in in order to secure this reform. But, 
to put it at the worst, Yankees never yet 
jumped deliberately out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. It is not a party such as the 
Democratic is known to be, with a candi- 
date whose practice in this matter has al- 
ways been that of a strict partisan, which 
will reform the civil service in the interest 
of honesty and common-sense. 





“A STRAIGHT ISSUE.” 

THERE are Democrats and Republicans 
who have sincere convictions upon the sub- 
ject of hard money. They see the shame 
of the present financial situation, and they 
know that the resumption act of 1875 is at 
least a distinct declaration and pledge of an 
honorable as well as a sound intention. 
Such Democrats have always insisted that 
the Democratic was the party of “ Old Bull- 
ion” and of hard money, and that among 
the reasons for the nomination of Mr. Tu- 
DEN was that he was the representative of 
that doctrine, and that he was as zealous 
for hard money as for reform. There was 
possibly an unmeant sarcasm in the remark. 
It was said last summer that he was secret- 
ly opposed to the success of Governor ALLEN 
in Ohio. But he said to a reporter of the 
New York Herald that he hoped to see a 
great Democratic victory in the State, that 
is, to see ALLEN and Cary elected by a large 
majority upon a platform of repudiation 
and soft money. The Governor, however, 
was still considered the champion of hard 
money, and the opposition that he was to 
meet at St. Louis was alleged to proceed en- 
tirely from the soft-money Democracy. 

When, therefore, Lieutenant - Governor 
DORSHEIMER arose in the St. Louis Conven- 
tion and said, “I propose here to make a 
straight issue between soft and hard mon- 
ey,” and exhorted the Convention to stand 
by the report of the committee and not to 
listen to the siren of soft money, Mr. Ew1na, 
of Ohio, and was greeted by “ tremendous 
cheers,” there really seemed to be some- 
thing coming. The hard-money Mr. TILDEN 
was apparently to be placed upon a hard- 
money platform with a hard-money candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, and the regen- 
erated and “ reforming” Democracy was to 
go to the country as the original hard-mon- 
ey Jacobs. But the difference between the 
thunder of the manifesto and the actual 
war is delightfully ridiculous. “Give us,” 
exclaimed Mr. DorsHEIMER in effect, and 
with natural Centennial fervor—* give us 
hard money or give us death.” Now Mr. 
DORSHEIMER’S hard money was the finan- 
cial plank of the platform, and as he was 
Governor TILDEN’s trusted agent, and the 
New York member of the platform commit- 
tee, that plank unquestionably represent- 
ed Governor TILDEN’s hard-money views. 
What, then, is the plank which is to show 
that a straight issue is made between soft 
and hard money, and that hard money con- 
quered ? 

It is this: “ We denounce the resumption 
clause of the act of 1875, and we here de- 
mand its repeal,” as a hinderance to the re- 
sumption of specie payment! There is no 
proposition of any other measure. There 
is no substitution. There is no attempt to 
show how a sacred pledge of the govern- 
ment of the United States to resume by a 
certain date hinders resumption. The plank 
demands “a judicious system of prepara- 
tion,” to make resumption possible at some 
future time—presumptively, of course, be- 
yond the time already solemnly fixed by 
Congress and deliberately rejected by the 
platform. Upon this imperious demand for 
repeal of the only distinct authoritative 
pledge for resumption that exists, Mr. Tr- 
DEN is placed for President, and by his side 
a soft-money trimmer for Vice-President. 
And this is called “a straight issue between 
soft and hard money,” and sincere and in- 
telligent hard-money Democrats are ex, ect- 
ed to accept it as such! Governor TILDEN 
is a man of ability, experience, and high 
character, and we certainly do not mean to 
forget it in the conduct of this campaign. 
But we remember that the late English 
bishop SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, who was 
lamentably killed by a fall from his horse 
some time since, was also a man of brilliant 
ability, charm of manner, and spotless per- 
sonal character. Yet his ways were such 
that this excellent man was familiarly call- 











ed “Soapy Sam”—a name which was felt to 
be singularly descriptive. 

That nothing may be wanting to show 
the utter sham of the kind of straight issue 
between soft and hard money which was 
made at St. Louis, it appears that Mr. Ew- 
ING’S proposition, which was so vigorously 
resisted as the very demon of soft money, 
differed from that of Mr. DorsHeIMER only 
in this, that while the minority demanded 
the repeal of the whole act, the majority 
asked only the repeal of its vital and sig- 
nificant clause, for which alone CARL SCHURZ 
and the other hearty resumptionists in Con- 
gress supported it. And when these Demo- 
cratic hard-money “reformers” had repudia- 
ted the pledge of resu. tion, they proceeded 
to nominate Mr. HeNpDrickKs, who warmly 
sustained ALLEN and inflation last year in 
Ohio. This gentleman of easy financial vir- 
tue immediately took occasion to say that 
the demanded repeal of the resumption 
clause carries with it every feature of the 
law which is bringing about hurtful con- 
traction. That is to say, the report as 
adopted really secures all that Ew1ne’s mi- 
nority desired; and EwtneG, as Mr. Dor- 
SHEIMER stated, is the most distinguished 
soft-money advocate in the United States. 
The Democratic position in this canvass is 
thus as palpably evasive and deceptive upon 
hard money as it is upon civil service reform. 
The honest indignation of Cart Scuvrz’s 
Westliche Post is not surprising. “ Humbn 
thy name is Democratic reform.” 


1g, 


A LETTER FROM MR. M:PHERSON. 


WE publish with pleasure the following 
letter from the President of the late Nation- 
al Republican Convention. Mr. M‘PHERSON 
states with clearness the essential justice 
of the principle, for which he ruled, of in- 
dividual voting in a National Convention ; 
and he makes a personal explanation in 
regard to an inaccurate assertion of the 
authorship of the Pennsylvania “unit” rule: 


“ To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

“The candid tone of your article on ‘ Delegates and 
Instructions’ (No. 1019f induces me to write you this 
note. 

“There is one point lying behind the rules of the 
National Convention which has not been stated with 
the explicitness which it deserves, and which is of im- 
portance in judging the ruling made and affirmed at 
Cincinnati. It is, that if the Convention had, by its 
rules and judgment, permitted the enforcement of a 
‘unit rule’ against the rule of a minority of a delega- 
tion, it would thereby have increased the relative pow- 
er of the majority of that delegation in exact propor- 
tion to the strength of the minority, and would have 
essentially disturbed the representative character of 
the body itself. The ‘unit rule’ is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with the Convention's law of being, unless uni- 
versally applied; and, if so applied, the Convention 
would be no longer a Convention of delegates, but a 
Convention of units of States, 

“That the Convention so considered is manifest 
from the rules adopted for its government. One of 
them, the sixth, provided that ‘in case the vote of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall be 
divided, the chairman shall announce the number of 
votes cast for any candidate, or for or against any 
proposition.’ This plainly presupposes, as always 
held, the existence of a right in each member of a 


delegation to cast bis vote in it according to his 


judgment, and a right to have it so annotnced and 
recorded. The chair so ruled, and the Convention so 


decided. If, however, the rule had been that the vote 


of each delegation should be reported and recorded as 
determined by the vote of a majority of ite members, 
it is apparent that the Convention would have found 
itself organized on the extremest principle of State 
representation, with the whole power of the body 
lodged in the hands of the one, two, three, or more 
men who, in each case, might hold the balance of 
power. If this be the true theory of the Convention's 
life, why ask 756 men to attend it? Why not, instead, 
request each delegation to send its master-man? Or, 
why ask the smaller States to come at all, if, by this 


| @ystem, their entire power is to be overborne by a 


crafty combination between the larger States, which 
would thus become as inevitable as it would be easily 
practicable? Of course the Convention meant no such 
thing, said no such thing; and it would have sunk 
into contempt had it done either. 

* An illustration, drawn from the record, wil] show 
how sophistical and delusive were all appe 
maintenance of this ‘unit rule,’ how it affected the 
representative character of the body, and how inequi- 
tably it operated as between delegations. The total 
vote for admitting the Hagatsow delegation trom 
Alabama was 37 
ity of 21 vote 
this question, which we 
right was raised, Pennsy 
ed 58 for Spencer, whereas on a poll 
tion, 80 participating, 37 voted for the Srenoer dele- 
gation and 13 for the Harason, or a majority of 24 
for the Srrnoer. The ‘unit rule’ thus gave Srexcen, 
in effect, 34 votes more than he had, and the voice of 
the minority of that delegation was unheard. Penn- 
sylvania, with its 58 votes, it will be observed, narrow- 
ly escaped controlling the result; and 37 of its dele- 
gates had exerted by this device mor 
the result than had the 147 votes belonging to the di- 
vided delegations of the eight States of Contr it, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, a majority of 
each of whom voted on the same side with Pennesy)- 
vania! The gross inequality of consenting to g t 
one man in a Convention, representu 
State, four times tl 
er representing another State, requires exposure o1 


ils for the 





: for the Srrnorn, 354—or a major- 


, reversible by a change of 11 ' 





ubmitted before the point of 








vania vaged, and was record- 


ot the delega- 





power over 


» electoral power giver »anotl 


to secure condemnation. From the very neceseit 
the case a re presentative Convention is co! ided 
against such a policy. 








“Pardon me now a word of crit You «tate 
‘It was felt in the Convention tha ruling of ‘ 
president was intended ® hel; r I do not 
dispute the statement, but be ao, t 


Convention took counsel of something elee than its 
judgment, and failed in discrimination. The claim of 
the four delegates who demanded their rights was 
avowedly in the interest of Mr. Buarxe. But the rul- 
ing of the president was in the interest of that free 
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representation which was embodied in a mandatory 
rule of the Convention itself—a traditional rule handed 
down from several previous Conventions, and which 
had never, under any temptation, been set aside by 
a Convention. Had a like demand of right been at 
any time made of the chair by a delegate, under like 
disability, desiring to vote his choice, no matter in 
what direction, the same ruling would have attested 
the inflexible purpose of the chair to enforce the rules 
of the body equally upon all. 

“You say, further, that the ruling, though intended 
to help Mr. Braue, proved disastrous to him. This 
has reference, it is presumed, to the vote ultimately 
cast by Pennsylvania. It assumes that, under any cir- 
cumstances, a majority of that delegation would have 
cast their votes for Mr. Buauve, and on the last ballot 
would have nominated him, though this is only one of 
the necessary factors in the case. Facts scarcely war- 
rant this confidence. When that delegation was polled 
for the seventh ballot, 32 voted for Mr. Buaine. In the 
short interval which elapsed before it was announced, 
two changed against him, reducing his vote to 30, 
Had the entire vote of the delegation depended on 
getting an additional unfriendly change, so as to tie 
the delegation and thus prevent any vote, or two 
changes, and thus throw the whole vote against him, 
it is, I think, at least rash to suppose that one or both 
could not have been had. But, if otherwise, and Mr. 
Biarxe had been declared nominated by the vote of 
Pennsylvania, cast as a unit for him against the pro- 
test of a disfranchised minority, I feel sure, from my 
apprehension of his character, that he would h Ave 
scorned to accept a nomination which came to him 
not expressing the free choice of an untrammeled 
majority. And in that he would have been sustained 
by the judgment of every sensitive and honorable man 
in the nation. No Presidential candidate could afford, 
or should be expected, to bear such a badge of dis- 
honor, 

* Permit me, in closing, a few personal words. The 
‘unit rule’ of Pennsylvania not only instructed for 
Governor Harrranrt, but, in terms, instructed the 
delegation, ‘ upon all q 
arising in the Conventio 


na to be brought before or 
n, to cast the vote as a unit as 
& majority of the delegates shall instract This rule 
was read to the National Convention, bearing my at- 


testation of its passag: 





8 president of the State Con- 
vention, and I was excitedly charged with its author- 
ship by two gentlemen, who spoke without knowledge 
I took only as 
much time of the Convention on this irrelevant point 


and without accurate information. 


as was required to make a denial, which I now re 
affirm. Whoever may have inspired, or suggested, or 
written that rule of iron, I did neither, But if I had, 
it would have been my duty, nevertheless, after the 
adoption by the Convention of its sixth rule, to hold 
that the State rule 
mount law of the Convention, which secured the right 


had been abrogated by the para- 


of each delegate to vote alone on his jadgment and his 
responsibility to the constituency whom he represent- 
ed, and which, I trust, may long remain a distinctive 
characteristic of the National Conventions of the Re- 
publican party. Very respectfully, 
* Your obedient servant, 

“Epwarp M‘Pusrsow 

“ Gerrvesur Pa., ’ 


PERSONAL. 

At the Williams College Commencement ban 
quet, in reply to an inquiry of Dr. Prime as to 
when ** Thanatopsis’ was written, Mr. Bryant 
said that having joined the Sophomore Class at 
Williams in 1811, he left it in May, 1812, to go to 
Yale He was disappointed in this because of 
his father’s limited means, and while at his home 
in Cummington, one afternoon, when in hi 
eighteenth year, after wandering through the 


woods, he rested under some majestic trees and 
wrote the poem 
—Lord MACAULAY was a habitual visitor to 


the old bookstands of London, and, like the late 
Mr. BuckKLe, the historian, was noted as an om 
nivorous buyer or purchaser of what the trade 
call “‘rubbisb,’’ but in reality what afforded 
them material not to be got out of standard 
It is a curious fact that the present su 
cessor of the two great writers in the same tastes 
is Mr. GLADSTONE, whose familiarity with all the 
small book-dealers and their catalogues is equal 
to that attributed by his biographer to Lord 
MACAULAY 

—The recent transfer of the remains of Louis 
Puivipre and his family from England to France 
cost $20,000 A present of 31000 was given to 
the poor at Honfleur, where the bodies were 
landed, and an equal sum to the poor of Dreux, 
where they were buried 

Mr. Isaac Burt, M.P., the most eloquent 
man Ireland has sent to Parliament since O’Con 
NELL, will visit the United States during the 
coming autumn to deliver lectures in several 
cities. He will be accompanied by his son and 
several Home Rule members 
The London Leisure Hour pays the following 

ompliment to our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Mr. George W. CHiLps 

“ Henpert anp Cowren Memontat Wispow in Weer- 
urnestek Anney.—The name of an American citizen 
appears in Westminster Abbey in this Cen- 
tennial year of Independence. The first chapel or bay 
in the nave, on the right in entering by the great weet 
loor, contains monuments of Worpswortnu and other 
well-known names, It is sometimes called ‘ Western 
Poets’ Corner.’ Dean Stax ey, in his restorations of 
the Abbey, proposed to place here a memorial window 
in honor of three poets, who had all been old Weat 
minster boys, Grorce Herwert, Cuarnces Wesvey, and 
Wittiam Cowrer. The erection of a monument to 
Joun and Cuarces Weeiey in another part of the 
nave confined the memorial to Heaserr and Cowrer. 
Circulars were issued asking funds for the proposed 
window. One of these circulars came into the hands 
of Groner WitttaM Curios, of Philadelphia, who gen- 
erously offered to be at the sol expense of the memo- 
ria), as a tribute of respect from an American to these 
Christian poets of the old country. The offer was ac- 
cepted in the spirit in wl 
of the window by the Dea 
trait of the poeta, in the 
window, Henueert at B 


books 


honorably 


1 itwas made. The design 

cluded a full-length por- 
two compartments of the 
merton and Cowrersn at Olney, 








them places being also accurately depicted in rich 

Stained giase. ‘ ( devices and othe ae 

or “ h was drawn and the 

ex ayTon and Beut., ecclesiastical 
are has been fixed, and umler- 
me Dearing the inecription * bh. 1 
at dedicat) Gro GULieLMUs CHLLvs, ( is AMER- 
I ts, Min ‘ 

Mr. Gitpexrt Wyman, of Petersham, Massa 
chusetts, has 1 Bible printed in 1657 \ 
pious man wou have had it rebound a hundred 
years ago 

The Rev. Joun Wrirnerspoon, one of the 

gners of the D on of Independence, is 
to be honored th a atue, which will be un 
veiled in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, during 


the present month. It stands twel?e and a half 
feet high. The figure represents the patriotic 
Presbyterian in the attitude of a public speaker, 
wearing the ancient knee-breeches, waistcoat, 
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and long coat of the period, with a cloak thrown 
gracefully over his shoulders. In one hand he 
holds a roll of manus« ript, while the other is ele- 
gantly extended The pose is extremely grace 
ful and life-like, the head is well shaped and 
faithfully poised, and the face is true to life. 
—Mr. Jay Cooxr’s fine residence at Put-in- 
Bay, Lake Erie, where he was wont especially to 
entertain the clergy in summer-time, is now 
closed and in charge of a son of old Joun 
Brown, who is a remarkable-looking man. His 
hair is exactly the color of the hair in the paint- 
ings of Christ, and worn in silky curls upon the 
neck as portrayed in the pictures of the Saviour 
His eyes are of a clear blue, and full of kindly 
intelligence. Although a working-man, he has 
the refined manners and conversation of a gen- 
tleman, and is a decid dly interesting character, 
—President Barnarp, of Columbia College, 

in this city, advocated, in his recent address at 
Vanderbilt University, obligatory study of the 
philosophy of history and of political economy 
as a scienct He holds that the culture which 
our time and our country especially demand is 
a culture which, while it shall place the educated 
man on a level with the advanced state of mod 
ern science, shall fit him above all things to ba 
an intelligent citizen of a republic, thoroughly 
instructed in the duties of citizenship 

There were certain old stagers 
Louis Convention who have attended every 
Democratic National Convention since 1544, 
viz., Henprick B. Wrient, of Pennsylvania, 
who presided at the Baltimore Convention which 
nominated PoLK and Daas; ex-Governor Br 
RIAH Macorriy, of Kentucky: Jounw H. Hoo 
ver, of Michigan; and WiILit1AM Geis, of 
Pennsylvania cighty-fourth 
year 

Mr. Enwarp 0’ Barren, of Thomaston, Maine, 
has presented to his native town of Warren, in 
that State, $10,000, the interest of which is to be 
used in relieving the wants of the worthy poor 

Mr. L. J. Jennines, formerly editor of the 
New York Jimes, has become the London cor 
respondent of the New York World, and in his 
first letter speaks as follows of the new London 
weekly, which in a couple of years has won its 
way to the very front rank of English journals 
* Your namesake, the London World, is a won- 
derful success, and Mr. Enpmunp Yates deserves 
all the credit for making it what itis. It is no 
easy job to found a newspaper in London. M1 
YATES has done it, and done it all at once, and 
he must be receiving not only a great deal of 
praise, but a fair proportion of solid pudding as 
well I imagine that the World must have done 
a good deal of harm to the Saturday Review and 
some of the other weekly papers.”’ 





in the St 


, Who is now in hi 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 









Conarures: Nothing of importance was done in ei- 
ther House on t d inet... and an adjournment was 
ordered over the Fourt! On the Sth, both Houses 

em to the report of the conteren« committee on 

the Post-office Appropriation Bill, The difference in 
ippropriations between the » Houses had been a 
little over $38,000,000 In co ol ! the Senate 

elded $2,236,000, and the House $826,000, The fo 
lowing ie the new provi m concerning third-class 
matter: * All third-class mail matter, except unsealed 


circulars, ehall be tranemitted at the rate of one cent 
for every two ounces or fractional part thereof, and 
one cent for each additional two ounces: and the send 
er may write his name therein or outeide, preceded by 
the word ‘ from,’ or may writ« 
any package the number and name of articles inclosed ; 
ind publishers of magazines, ete 
the time at which subscriptions were paid 


briefly or may print on 


, May print thereon 
andl the 
uldress on postal cards or unsealed circulars may be 
ritten, printed, or affixed, at the option of the sender , 
The present rate of one cent per ounce for all merchan- 
dise remains unchanged. The Senate passed a resolu- 
tion pledging Congress to the completion of the W arh- 
ington Monument, and also voted to pay Mr. Pinchback 
his expenses and mileage attending his contest for a 
seat in the Senate The bill to encourage and promote 
telegraphic communication between America and Asia 
was also passed by the Senate The impeachment trial 
of General Belknap was begun in the Senate on the 
6th Several witnesses were examined. The House 
conference committee on the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Bill reported that the com 
mittee had been unable to agree, A new committee 
was then appointed Conference committees were 
also ordered on the Silver Bill and the Sundry Civil 
Appropriations Bill 
A flerce tornado blew over Central lowa, on the 3d 
und 4th inet., caneing great destruction of life and 
property At Fort Madison the St. Joseph Roman 
Catholic Church steeple, 226 feet in height, was blown 
down, demolishing the building. All the other chure) 
e# were more or less damaged, The Park House was 
completely wrecked Forty houses were unrooted, 
and nearly every dwelling wae seriously damaged At 
South Burlington in an instant three men were killed 
and many injured, and twenty-nine buildings were de- 
stroyed. The village of Rockdale was inundated by 
the breaking of a mill-dam during the storm, and thir- 
ty-eight persons were drowned Every house was 
swept away In Madison and Warren counties fifteen 
persons were killed 


The New York State Prohibition ¢ vention met at 
Syracuse, on the 6th, and nominated Hon, William 4, 
Groo, of Orange, for Governor, and Albert F. Brown, 
of Niagara, for Lieutenant-Governor The Maseachu- 
setts Prohibitionists on the same day again nominated 


John J. Baker for Governor, 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tur Turco-Servian war is progressing 





the 2d inet., the Servian forces invader 
tory at three points, and on the sam 
of Montenegro entered Herzegovina 
army. A flerce battle took place on 
kub and at Belina. Both sides claim 
thousand of the Imp« Guard have 
ward from Conetantinople to meet the 


Porte hae officially notified Austria that it w 
from naval operations on the Danube 
Times has a dispatch stating that “ ther 


ibetain 





panic among the Mussulman Herzegovi 
proach of the Montenegrins, and t y ha iken ref 
uge in the fortresses The country is apparently 
abandoned I'he reported Turkish successes on this 
side are fabrications 

The Governor of the Dutch East Indies telegraphs 
confirming the report of U me Of the steamer Lieu- 
tenant-General Kroes n the Straite of Sunda, Two 
hundred and thirty persons were drowned 

General Santa Anna died in Mexico, on the 20th 
nit., aged seventy-cight years. M. Casimir-Peérier, t 
French statesman, died in Paris on the 6t «t 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 6th Inat., 
M. Montjaa, in w of the recent j tion of Bea 
Drow le Homa for p eli from the 
pen of Henri Rochefort the ition of the 
ad ree of 1802 pr mhibitir nvicta from writing hews- 
paper articles, In spite of the strenuous opposition 
of Mini«ter Dufaure, “ urgency” was voted for the mo- 


tion by 227 yeas to 147 nays The Legitimiet and 
Jonapartist Deputies abstained from voting, in order 
to place the government in a minority The Extreme 
Left cheered on the announcement of the result. 
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MASSACRE MONUMENT ROSEBUD RIVER, FROM THE NORTH SIDE OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 














CROOK'S FIGHT ON TONGUE RIVER, JUNE 9. 





CROOK’S SUPPLY CAMP, ON TONGUE RIVER, MOUTH OF PRAIRIE-DOG CREEK. 


FORT FETTERMAN. 
THE SIOUX CAMPAIGN—SCENES AND INCIDENTS.—From Skercnes sy Orricers iN THE Fietp.—[Sex Articte “Tue Montana Stavoenter,” Pace 598. | 
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THE CENTENNIAL FOURTH. 

Ovr illustrated pages this week bear witness 
to the fervor and enthusiasm with which the 
hundredth anniversary of the nation’s birthday 
was celebrated throughout the land. Of course 
the grand centre of attraction for the whole 
country was the city where the Declaration that 
made America free and independent was adopt- 
ed, signed, and published to the world, and there 
the preparations for the celebration were made 
upon a grand scale. Thousands of stringers flock- 
ed to the city during the entire day and evening, 
the railroad trains carrying treble their usual 
number of passengers. All the principal thor- 
oughfares were crowded. Our pieture on page 
593 shows the illumination of Independence Hall, 
while that on page 597 gives the scene in Inde- 
pendence Square, where Ricnarp Henry Lee, 
grandson of one of the signers, read the Decla- 
ration from the original manuscript to an enthu- 
siastic audience, <A platform covered with awn- 
ings, and capable of seating about four thousand 
people, had been erected in the square. Here sat 
the invited guests, while the open space beyond 
was filled with thousands of people, who, in spite 
of the broiling sun, listened attentively to the 
reading, to Mr. Bayarp Taytor’s admirable ode, 
and to the eloquent oration of Mr. Evarrs. 

Among the distinguished personages who occu- 
pied chairs in the rear of the speakers’ stand were 
Dong Pepro, of Brazil; Governor Rutnerrorp B. 
Hayes, Republican candidate for President of 
the United States; Vice-President of the United 
States, T. W. Ferry; Governor BaGtey, of Mich- 
igan:; Hon. Witu1am D. Ketitey; Ex-Governor 
Noyes, of Ohio; Rev. Dr. Sommervitie, of Scot- 
land; Henry Lirprrr, Governor of Rhode Island ; 
Rev. Mr, Camppett, of Halifax; Governor AXTELL, 
of New Mexico; Bishop Howe, of Central Pennsyl 
vania; Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Church ; 
General Wii.1AM T. Suerman ; General Paine H, 
Suenman ; Wittiam H. Dupiey, of Camden; Pay- 
Inspector Russeuy, of the United States navy; 
Brevet Brigadier-General J. W. Forsytur, aid-de- 
camp to General SHerman; and Colonel Mer- 
RELL, Of the Seventh Cavalry. There were also 
present the members of the Centennial Commis- 
sion, Centennial Board of Finance, and the gentle- 
men who participated directly in the ceremonies 
of the day. 

In New York and Brooklyn the day was cele- 
brated in a manner worthy of the occasion. On 
page 596 we give a sketch of the magnificent il- 
lumination at Union Square, and on page 600 one 
of the scene at Madison Square, on the night of 
the 3d. In the latter sketch is portrayed a por- 
tion of the grand procession as it passed the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Both New York and Brooklyn 
were brilliantly illuminated, and the streets were 
crowded with people till long after midnight. It 
was observed that the celebration was the most 
orderly and quiet we have had for years. But 
few persons among the immense concourse of 
people were intoxicated, and there was a total 
absence of the rows and fights which have some- 
times disgraced the day. It is to be hoped that 
this is a good omen, as it was certainly a good 
beginning, for the second century of the republic. 
Another commendable feature was the marked 
decrease in noisy demonstrations on the Fourth. 
The money that has usually been expended to 
make the day hideous with the explosion of fire- 
arms, fire-crackers, and other racket-producing 
inventions was wisely given to the purchase of 
flags and lanterns and other decorations, which 
gave the streets a brilliant and attractive appear- 
ance. There was noise enough, it is true, but the 
diminution of the nuisance was perceptible and 
gratifying. 

The various features of the celebration of the 
Fourth have been so fully recorded in the daily 
press that it would be useless to give a descrip- 
tion of them here; but we can not forbear to 
adorn our columns with Bayarp Taytor’s mag- 
nificent ode. Our readers will be glad to have it 
in a form for preservation : 


THE NATIONAL ODE. 
Juiy 4, 1876. 
L—1, 
Scwn of the stately Day, 
Let Asia into the shadow drift, 
Let Europe bask in thy ripened ray, 
And over the severing ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendor! 
Give light to the eager eyes 
Of the Land that waits to behold thee rise: 
The gladness of morning lend her, 
With the triumph of noon attend her, 
And the peace of the vesper skies! 
For lo! she cometh now 
With hope on the lip and pride on the brow, 
Stronger, and dearer, and fairer, 
To smile on the love we bear her— 
To live, as we dreamed her and sought her, 
Liberty's latest daughter! 
In the clefte of the rocks, in the secret places, 
We found her traces; 
On the hills, in the crash of woods that fall, 
We heard her call; 
When the lines of battle broke, 
We saw her face in the flery smoke ; 
Through toil, and anguish, and desolation, 
We followed, and found her 
With the grace of a virgin Nation 
As a sacred zone around her! 
Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 
Far-heard through the ages, if not she? 
For the menace is dumb that defied her, 
The doubt is dead that denied her, 
And ehe stands acknowledged, and strong and free! 


IL.—1. 

Ah, hark! the solemn under-tone 
On every wind of human story blown. 

A large, divinely moulded Fate 
Questions the right and purpose of a State, 

And in its plan sublime 
Our eras are the dust of Time. 
The far-off Yesterday of power 
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Creeps back with stealthy feet, 
Invades the lordship of the hour, 
And at our banquet takes the unbidden seat. 
From all unchronicled and silent ages 
Jefore the Future first begot the Past, 
Till History dared, at last, 
To write eternal words on granite pages; 
From Egypt’s tawny drift, and Assur’s mound, 
And where, uplifted white and far, 
Earth highest yearns to meet a star, 
And Man his manhood by the Ganges found— 
Imperial heads, of old millennial sway, 
And still by some pale splendor crowned, 
Chill as a corpse-light in our full-orbed day, 
In ghostly grandeur rise 
And say, through stony lips and vacant eyes, 
* Thou that assertest freedom, power, and fame, 
Declare to us thy claim!” 


I.—2. 
On the shores of a Continent cast, 
She won the inviolate soil 
By loss of heirdom of all the Past, 
And faith in the royal right of Toil! 
She planted homes on the savage sod: 
Into the wilderness lone 
She walked with fearless feet, 
In her hand the divining-rod, 
‘Till the veins of the mcuntains beat 
With fire of metal and force of stone! 
She set the speed of the river-head 
To turn the mills of her bread ; 
She drove her plowshare deep 
Through the prairie’s thousand-centuried sleep ; 
To the South, and West, and North, 
She called Pathfinder forth, 
Her faithful and sole companion, 
Where the flushed Sierra, snowy-starsed, 
Her way to the sunset barred, 
And the nameless rivers in thunder and foam 
Channeled the terrible canyon! 
Nor paused, till her uttermost home 
Was built, in the smile of a softer sky 
And the glory of beauty still to be, 
Where the haunted waves of Asia die 
On the etrand of the world-wide sea! 


II.—2. 
The race, in conquering, 
Some fierce Titanic joy of conquest knows: 
Whether in veins of serf or king, 
Our ancient blood eats restless in repose. 
Challenge of Nature unsubdued 
Awaits not Man’s defiant answer long; 
For hardship, even as wrong, 
Provokes the level-eyed, heroic mood. 
This for herself she did; but that which lies, 
As over earth the skies, 
Blending all forms in one benignant glow— 
Crowned conscience, tender care, 
Justice, that answers every bondman’s prayer, 
Freedom where Faith may lead or Thought may dare, 
The power of minds that know, 
Passion of hearts that feel, 
Purchased by blood and woe, 
Guarded by fire and steel, 
lath she secured? What blazon on her shield, 
In the clear Century’s light 
Shines to the world revealed, 
Declaring nobler triumph, born of Right ? 


1.—3. 


Foreseen in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was born of the longing of ages, 
By the truth of the noble dead 
And the faith of the living fed! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head. 
In her form and features still 
The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 
The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland, blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 
She took what she gave to Man: 
Justice, that knew no station, 
Belief, as soul decreed, 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed! 
She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain; 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 
Her France pursues some dream divine ; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 
And, broad-based under all, 
Is planted England's oaken-hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 
As e’er went worldward from the island wall! 
Fused in her candid light, 
To one strong race all races here unite: 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan; 
'Twas glory, once, to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory, now, to be a Man! 


I1.—3. 
Bow down! 
Doft thine #onian crown! 
One hour forget 
The glory, and recall the debt: 
Make expiation, 
Of humbler mood, 
For the pride of thine exultation 
O’er peril conquered and strife subdued! 
But half the right ie wrested 
When victory yields her prize, 
And half the marrow tested 
When old endurance dies. 
In the sight of them that love thee, 
Bew to the Greater above thee! 
He faileth not to smite 

The idle ownership of Right, 

Nor spares to sinews fresh from trial, 

And virtue schooled in long denial, 

The testa that wait for thee 

In larger perils of prosperity. 
Here, at the Century's awful shrine, 
Bow to thy Fathers’ God—and thine! 
L—4. 

Behold! she bendeth now, 
Humbling the chaplet of her hundred years: 
There is a solemn sweetness on her brow, 

And in her eyes are sacred tears, 





Can she forget, 
In present joy, the burden of her debt, 
When for a captive race 
She grandly staked and won 
The total promise of her power begun, 
And bared her bosom’s grace 
To the sharp wound that inly tortures yet? 
Can she forget 
The million graves her young devotion set, 
The hands that clasp above 
From either side, in sad, returning love? 
Can she forget, 
Here, where the Ruler of to-day, 
The Citizen of to-morrow, 
And equal thousands to rejoice and pray 
Beside these holy walls are met, 
Her birth-cry, mixed of keenest bliss and sorrow? 
Where, on July’s immortal morn 
Held forth, the People saw her head 
And shouted to the world, “The King is dead, 
But, lo! the Heir is born!” 
When fire of Youth, and sober trust of Age, 
In Farmer, Soldier, Priest, and Sage, 
Arose and cast upon her 
Baptismal garments—never robes so fair 
Clad prince in Old-World air— 
Their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor! 


IL—4, 
Arise! Recrown thy head, 
Radiant with blessing of the Dead! 
Bear from this hallowed place 
The prayer that purifies thy lips, 
The light of courage that defies eclipse, 
The rose of Man’s new morning on thy face! 
Let no iconoclast 
Invade thy rising Pantheon of the Past, 
To make a blank where Adams stood, 
To touch the Father's sheathed and sacred blade, 
Spoil crowns on Jefferson and Franklin laid, 
Or wash from Freedom’s feet the stain of Lincoln’s 
blood ! 
Hearken, as from that haunted hall 
Their voices call: 
“We lived and died for thee: 
We greatly dared that thou might’st be. 
So, from thy children still 
We claim denials which at last fulfill, 
And freedom yielded to preserve thee free! 
Beside clear-hearted Right 
That smiles at Power's uplifted rod, 
Plant Duties that requite, 
And Order that sustains, upon thy sod, 
And stand in stainless might 
Above all self, and only less than God!” 


ITI.—1. 
Here may thy solemn challenge end, 
All-proving Past, and each discordance die 
Of doubtful augury, 
Or in one choral with the Present blend, 
And that half-heard, sweet harmony 
Of something nobler that our sons may see ! 
Though poignant memories burn 
Of days that were, and may again return, 
When thy fleet feet, O Huntress of the Woods, 
The slippery brinks of danger knew, 
And dim the eyesight grew 
That was so sure in thine old solitudes— 
Yet stays some richer sense 
Won from the mixture of thine elements, 
To guide the vagrant acheme, 
And winnow truth from each conflicting dream! 
Yet in thy blood shall live 
Some force unspent, some essence primitive, 
To seize the highest use of things; 
For Fate, to mould thee to her plan, 
Denied thee food of kings, 
Withheld the udder and the orchard fruits, 
Fed thee with savage roots, 
And forced thy harsher milk from barren breasts of 
man! 


IIl.—2. 
O sacred Woman-Form, 
Of the first People’s need and passion wrought— 
No thin, pale ghost of Thought, 
But fair as Morning and as heart’s-blood warm— 
Wearing thy priestly tiar on Judah's hills; 
Clear-eyed beneath Athené’s helm of gold; 
Or from Rome’s central beat 
Hearing the pulses of the Continents beat 
In thunder where her legions rolled ; 
Compact of high heroic hearts and wills, 
Whose being circles all 
The selfless aims of men, and all fulfille; 
Thyself not free, so long as one is thrall; 
Goddess, that as a Nation lives, 
And as a Nation dies, 
That for her children as a man defies, 
And to her children as a mother gives,— 
Take our fresh fealty now! 
No more a Chieftainess, with wampum zone 
And feather-cinctured brow— 
No more a new Britannia, grown 
To spread an equal banner to the breeze, 
And lift thy trident o’er the double seas ; 
But with unborrowed crest, 
In thine own native beauty dreased— 
The front of pure command, the unflinching eye, 
thine own! 


IIl.—3. 
Look up, look forth and on! 
There's light in the dawning sky: 
The clouds are parting, the night is gone: 
Prepare for the work of the day! 
Fallow thy pastures lie 
And far thy shepherds stray, 
And the flelds of thy vast domain 
Are waiting for purer seed 
Of knowledge, desire, and deed, 
For keener sunshine and mellower rain! 
But keep thy garments pure: 
Pluck them back with the old disdain, 
From touch of the hands that stain! 
So shall thy strength endure. 
Transmute into good the gold of Gain, 
Compel to beauty thy ruder powers, 
Till the bounty of coming hours 
Shall plant, on thy fields apart, 
With the oak of Toil, the rose of Art! 
Be watchful, and keep us so: 
Be strong, and fear no foe: 
Be just, and the world shall know ! 
With the same love love us, as we give; 
And the day shall never come 
That finds us weak or dumb 
To join and smite and cry 
In the great task, for thee to die, 
And the greater task, for thee to live! 





CARITA. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Arvtuor or “ Tur Curostcies or Carntincrorp,” “ Ix- 
nocenT,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tar Perrervac 
Curate,” “Ompna,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER V. 


COMING HOME. 


Tuey staid in Como till late in October, now 
here, now there, as caprice guided their steps. 
Sometimes Mrs. Beresford would be pleased to 
be quiet, to float about the lake in the boat, do- 
ing nothing, taking in the air and the sunshine, 
or at her window watching the storms that would 
sometimes come with little warning, turning the 
lovely Italian lake in a moment into a wild High- 
land loch, that always delighted her. She liked 
the storms, until one day a boat was upset, which 
had a great effect upon her mind. The people 
about her thought her heartless in her investiga- 
tions into this accident, which threw several poor 
families into dire trouble and sorrow. 

“Would the men die directly?” she asked; 
“or would they have time to think and time to 
struggle ?” 

Her husband reminded her of the common idea 
that all the scenes of your life were before you, 
as in a panorama, when you are drowring. 

“T should not like that,” she said, with a shiv- 
er. Then Abbondio interposed, he to whom the 
boat belonged which the Beresfords hired, and 
told how he had been drowned once 

“They brought me back,” he said; “and I 
shall have to die twice now, which is hard upon 
a man, for I was gone. If they had not brought 
me back, I should never have known any thing 
more. No, signora, I did not see all my life. I 
felt only that I had slipped the net, and was grasp- 
ing and grasping at it, and could not get it.” 

“That was painful,” she said, eagerly. 

“Tt was a confusion,” said the fisherman. 

Mrs. Beresford called to her husband to give 
him some money for the poor widows who had 
lost their men in the boat. “A confusion,” she 
said to herself, dreamily. It was a very still day 
after the storm, and she had been looking with a 
strange wistfulness at the soft blue ripples of 
the water which had drowned these men. “A 
confusion! How strange it is that we know so 
little about dying! A lingering death would be 
good for that, that you could write it down hour 
by hour that others might know.” 

“One would not be able,” said her husband. 
“ Besides, I think every thing gets misty; and 
one ceases to be interested about other people. 
I don’t much believe those stories that represent 
passionate feeling in the dying. The soul gets 
languid. Did I ever tell you what a friend of 
mine said, who was dead like Abbondio till the 
doctors got hold of him and forced him back %” 

“No,” she said, growing very pale; “tell me, 
James.” 

“She told me that she felt nothing that was 
painful, but as if she was floating away on the 
sea above Capri, where she had once been. Do 
you remember the sea there, how blue it is about 
those great Fariglian rocks? And there she was 
floating—floating—not suffering ; mind and body 
all softly afloat, until they got hold of her, as I 
say, and forced her back.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Beresford, with a shiver, “I 
should not like to be forced back. Poor soul! 
She will have to die once again some time; but 
if it was only like that, she will not be much 
afraid.” 

“She was as far gone as she could go to come 
back, I have heard. What queer talk this is, my 
darling! The accident has spoiled all our pleas- 
ure.” 

“No, it is pleasant talk. I like that idea of 
floating; it is better, far better, than Abbondio’s 
confusion; but that, I suppose, was because of 
the suddenness in his case, and clutching at some- 
thing, perhaps, as he got into the water. It was 
not an accident with her, no dying of an illness 
as we poor women do,” 

“ And most men, Annie; the greater part of 
us all.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know. 
brought her back ?” 

“ Her family was round her bed, my darling, 
praying for her life, asking nothing but to get 
her back. You don’t consider her children, and 
her husband. Don’t let us talk of it. It makes 
me think of jumping into this wicked lake, and 
getting it all over.” 

“ Ah! do you feel like that, too? Itis wicked, 
James; how dare you think such things? Take 
me back home; yes, home. I am tired of this 
place. It is all very well when it is fine, but win- 
ter is coming. To-morrow let us go home.” 

He took her to the shore with a few long 
sweeps of the oars, glad in his heart of that de- 
cision. He, too, was very tired of the place ; more 
tired of the eternal shining than of the stones, 
and it was getting late in the year for the Alps. 
Nevertheless, it was by the Alps that this capri- 
cious woman insisted upon returning, and they 
had something very near destruction in the snows, 
which roused and pleased her mightily. After 
the excitement, however, nothing would please 
her but to rush to London with the utmost speed. 
She objected to have a night in Paris. She had 
been seized with a passion of longing for the hum- 
drum Square. 

Miss Cherry brought Cara up from Sunninghiil 
to be at home to receive her mother. But the 
pair of travelers had stolen a march upon the 
household, and instead of waiting to be received 
in a proper manner in the evening, with dinner 
ready and every thing comfortable, had arrived 
at an absurd hour in the morning, before the 
maids were out of bed, and when there was not 
a thing in the house. Cook herself came, much 
aggrieved, to tell Miss Cherry this, while Cara ran 


Poor woman! And they 
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up stairs to her mother’s room. “TI don't make 
no doubt as folks get very fanciful when they're 
ili; but still, miss, there’s reason in all things. 
At six o'clock in the morning, and we not up, as 
why should we be, not thinking of nothing of the 
sort, and not a thing in the house ?” 

“Tt was hard, Cook,” said the sympathetic Miss 
Cherry ; “but then, you know, my brother had a 
right to come to his own house when he pleased. 
Coming home is not like going any where else. 
But I hope Mrs. Beresford is looking better ?” 

“ Better !” said Cook, spreading out her hands ; 
and Sarah, the house-maid, shook her head and 
put her apron to her eyes. 

“ Dear, dear!” said kind Miss Cherry, appalled 
by their tears; “but traveling all night makes 
any one look ill. I shall not go up until she has 
had a good look at her child. Miss Cara is like 
a little rose.” 

“So she is, miss, bless her,” assented the maids ; 
and Cherry had to wait for a long time in the 
library before even her brother came to her. One 
thing struck her with great surprise, there were 
no boxes about half emptied, in which precious 
fragilities were packed in straw and wicker case. 
The Buen Retiro cup was the only thing they had 
bought, and that was among Mrs. Beresford’s 
things—smashed; and theyshad both forgotten 
its very existence. No more wonderful sign could 
have been of the changed times. 

When Miss Cherry in her turn was introduced 
into the bedroom in which Mrs. Beresford lay, 
holding a /evée in bed, she all but cried out with 
sudden panic. She only just stopped herself in 
time; her mouth was open; her tongue in the 
very act of forming the “Oh!” when her broth- 
er’s look stopped her. Not that he saw what she 
was going to say, or all the effect his wife’s 
changed looks had upon her. He himself had 
got used to them. He asked her, half aside, 
“ How do you think she is looking ?” with an ea- 
ger look in his eyes. 

“She is looking—tired,” said Miss Cherry. 
“Most people do after traveling all night. I 
could not have lifted my head from the piliow ; 
but Annie had always so much spirit.” 

“Yes; she has no end of spirit,” said poor 
James Beresford, looking admiringly at his wife. 
He flattered himself, poor fellow ! that Cherry had 
not remarked the thinness of the worn face, be- 
side which her own faintly colored old maid’s al- 
most looked fresh and round and blooming. He 
had been alarmed at the thought of what “ they” 
would think of her looks; but now his spirits 
rose. Cherry did not seem to have remarked it; 
and what a hypocrite r Cherry felt sitti 
there smiling with her freart sinking more on 
more every moment! “What will he do without 
his wife?” she was asking herself. And, alas! 
that wife’s worn looks, her fretful little outbursts 
of impatience, all her caprices and restlessness, 
betrayed a progress of evil more rapid than any 
one had ever feared. 


“ Does: Mr. Maxwell know you have come back ? 
He will Want to see was always so anx- 
ious to heve news of you,” she said, falteringly. 


“We have forgotten what doctors are like,” 
said Mrs. Beresford. “I don’t want ever to re- 
new my acquaintance with them. James, send 
him a note and let him come to dinner. Yes, 
Cara! What has my pet got to say?” 

“You said two different things at once, mam- 
ma—that you did not want to see doctors again, 
and that Mr. Maxwell was to come to dinner.” 

“T told you she was an idealist,” said Mrs. Ber- 
esford, smiling. Then, changing—as she had 
got into a way of doing—in a moment, she add- 
ed, “Get down from the bed, Cara; you tire me. 
There, sit there, further back. Children flutter 
so; they are always in motion. Cherry is still— 
she is a comfort—and James. Mrs. Meredith 
can come, if she likes to comg before I get up. 
She is a soft, tranquil woman, like Cherry ; silly, 
perhaps, but that does not matter. When one is 
overtired, silly people who don’t fatigue one are 
the best—” 

“T wonder does she think me silly ?” Miss Cher- 
ry said to herself; and it is to be feared there 
was not much doubt on the subject. After she 
had made this speech about Mrs. Meredith, next 
door, the invalid sent them all away, that she 
might rest. This was no more than a passing 
fancy, like other notions that flitted across her 
restless brain. She then went down softly to the 
library, avoiding by common consent the draw- 
ing-room, which was her room, and so closely as- 
sociated with all her ways. Then James Beres- 
ford interrogated his sister very closely. “ You 
don’t see a very great change—nothing more than 
you expected?” He was tired too, poor fellow! 
worn out in body and in soul. 

“T think you should see Mr. Maxwell at once,” 
said Miss Cherry, who was timid, and did not like 
to commit herself. “What does it matter what 
I think, who don’t know? I think she is perhaps 
—more worn than I expected; but then she has 
heen traveling all night. Perhaps you ought not 
to have allowed her to do so much.” 

“I? How could I help it? and I was too 
thankful to get home. How I hate those pleas- 
ure places ! the more beautiful they are, the more 
terrible. I dreamt this. I shall never be able 
to endure mountains and echoes again—till An- 
nie is better,” he added, with such a miserable 
pretense at a smile that his kind sister almost 
broke down. She made up her mind to remain 
at his entreaty, though there was a doubt in the 
minds of both whether the invalid would like it. 
“Annie will be pleased, I am sure,” he said. 
How well they all understood it! But quiet Miss 
Cherry felt no anger with the fanciful, capricious, 
suffering woman, who meant happiness in this 
house, notwithstanding all her uncertain moods 
and ways. 

“] will tell her I have something to do in 
town, and ask her to give me a bed for a few 
nights.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, you had nothing to do when we 
siarted; you meant to go home to-day.” 
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“ Yos, Cara; but I should like to see your mam- 
ma get a little better.” 

“Then please tell her so,” said the child; 
“please tell her so. I know what you think. 
You think she is very, very ill; but you will not 
say it. You try to deceive papa and me, and her 
too. I can not bear to be deceived.” 

“My dear, some time or other you will learn to 
know that one must not say every thing one 
thinks, though indeed, indeed, I would always have 
you say the truth.” 

“T shall never learn not to say what I think,” 
said the little girl, with erect head and severe 
blue eyes fixed upon her aunt disapprovingly. 
Miss Cherry was nervous and easily disturbed. 
She couki not bear even Cara's disapproval, and 
she began to cry in spite of herself, even then 
not quite ingenuously she felt, for her disturbed 
nerves and her distress and sympathy for her 
brother were at the bottom of her emotion, though 
Cara’s severity gave an immediate reason for her 
tears. 

Mrs. Beresford was better in the evening, and 
came down to dinner, putting on one of her pret- 
tiest dresses in honor of the return. “I have 
worn nothing but gray alpaca for months,” she 
said. “Like you, Cherry, 1 am quite glad to get 
out of it, and feel at home again. We have had 
rather a long spell of honey-mooning this time, 
and we were beginning to get tired of each other ; 
but it was the last, you know, for Cara is to go 
with us next year.” 

Cara, who was sitting by, began to speak. 
“Tf—” she said, and then stopped, arrested in 
spite of herself by such a passionate look as she 
had never seen before in her father’s eyes. 

“If—what? You think I shall change my 
mind? Ah, Mr. Maxwell, how do you do? AmI 
feeling strong? Well, not strong, perhaps, but 
very well to-night. Ihave ups and downs, And 
poor James there, whom I have punished severe- 
ly, will tell you I have grown the most fanciful, 
troublesome, capricious woman. James!” 

He had taken Cara into a corner, and was 
whispering to her, in a voice which made the child 
tremble, “If you say a word, if you vex your 
mother or frighten her with this idiotic sincerity 
of yours, by Heaven, I'll kill you!” clinching his 
hand. “Capricious! Yes, you never saw any 
thing like it, Maxwell. Such a round as she has 
led me—such a life as I have had!” And he 
laughed. Heaven help them! they all laughed, 
pretending to see the joke, while the child in 
the corner, her little frame thrilling in every nerve 
with that strange violent whisper, the first rough- 
ness that had ever come her way, sat staring at 
the group in a trance of wonder. What did it 
mean? Why were they false all of them, crying 
when she was not there, pretending to laugh as 
soon as they turned to her? It was Cara’s first 
introduction to the mysteries of life. 

That night, when Miss Cherry had cried herself 
nearly blind, after a stolen interview with the 
doctor in the passage as he left the house, she 
was frightened nearly out of her wits by a sud- 
den apparition. It was late, for Cherry, though 
used to early hours, had not been able to think 
of sleep after the doctor's melancholy shake of 
the head and whisper of “I fear the worst.” 
She was sitting sadly thinking of what that pret- 
ty house would be with the mistress gone. What 
would become of James? Some men had work 
to occupy them. Some men were absorbed in 
the out-door life which makes a woman less the 
companion perpetual and cherished ; but James! 
Cherry Beresford was so different a woman from 
her sister-in-law, that the affection between them 
had been limited, and almost conventional ; the 
enforced union of relations, not any thing spon- 
taneous; for where mutual understanding is not, 
there can not be much love. But this did not 
blind her perception as to what his wife was to 
James. She had not been very much to him, nor 
he to her. They had loved each other calmly, 
like brother and sister, but they had not been 
companions since they were children. Cherry, 
who was very simple and true, not deceiving her- 
self any more than other people, knew very well 
that she could never fill for him any thing of the 
place his wife had left vacant. Her heart would 
bleed for him; but that was all—and what would 
become of him? She shivered and wept at the 
thought, but could think of nothing—nothing! 
What would poor James do? 

When Cara came stalking in before her in her 
night-gown, with a candle in her hand, white and 
chill as a little ghost, her face very pale, her 
brown hair hanging about her shoulders, her 
white bare feet showing below her night-dress, 
all lighted up by the candle she carried, “I have 
come to ask you what it all means,” the child 
said; “none of you say what is true. You laugh 
when I can see you are more like erying, and you 
make jokes, and you tell—lies. Have you all 
gone mad, Aunt Cherry? or what does it mean ?” 

Upon this a little burst of impatience came to 
Miss Cherry, which was an ease to her overwrcght 


feelings. “You little disagreeable, tiresome 
child! How dare you make yourself a judge of 


other people! Are you so wise or so sensible 
that you should be able to say exactly what is 
right and what is wrong? I wonder at you, Cara! 
When you see us unhappy, all upset and misera- 
ble about your poor mamma.” 

“But why? To tell me—tlies, will that make 
her well ?” 

“You should have been whipped!” cried the 
indignant lady. “Oh, you should have been 
whipped when you were a small child, and then 
you never would have dared to speak so to me, 
and to your poor father, whose heart is broken! 
Would you like us to go and tell her how ill she 
is, and beg of her to make haste and die? Poor, 
poor Annie! that is what would be best for her, 
to get rid of the pain. Is that what you will like 
us to do?” 

“Oh, Aunt Cherry, Aunt Cherry, don't say that 
mamma—that mamma—” 

“No, my darling, I can’t say it,” cried Miss 





Cherry, drawing the child into her arms, kissing 
and crying over her. “I won't say it. I'll nev- 
er, never give up hope. Doctors are deceived 
every day. Nobody can tell what may happen, 
and God hears prayers when we pray with all 
our hearts, But that’s why we hide our feelings, 
Cara; why we laugh, dear, when we would like 
to cry; why we try to talk as if we were happy 
when we are very sad; for she would give up 
hope if she once knew—” 

“ And would that make any difference?” said 
the child, in all the impenetrability of wonder, 
one revelation bursting upon her after another, 
feeling this new dark mysterious world beyond 
her powers. 

“ Would hope make any difference ?” cried Miss 
Cherry. “Oh, child, how little you know! It is 
hope that makes all the difference. If you think 
things are going well, it helps them to go well— 
it keeps up your strength, it cheers your heart, 
it makes you a different creature. Every thing, 
every thing lies in keeping up hope.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Cara, slowly. She 
had pushed open a door unawares into a spiritual 
world of which she knew nothing. She had not 


' one of the happy superficial natures which sail 


over mysteries. That which was deeper than 
fact and truer than truth was a perplexity and 
aching wonder to the child. She could not fath- 
om it; she had but just discovered it. She stood 
quite still while Miss Cherry explained to her as 
well as she could how nothing must be said or 
done that would alarm the patient, how every 
thing must be made smooth and kept cheerful 
round. “And, Cara, you will remember—you 
will say nothing to frighten her, whatever you 
may hear. If she should suffer very much, you 
must always look as if you felt sure she would 
soon be better.” 

“ Even if it is not true?” 

“Oh, my dear child, the only way to mend 
that is to pray to God day and night, day and 
night, to make it true! He can and He will—or, 
oh, Cara, we hope He will!” cried Miss Cherry, 
with tears. “ And you can help by always pray- 
ing, and always being cheerful. Look at your 
poor papa, how he smiles and jokes, and his heart 
is breaking all the time.” 

“His heart is breaking!” said Cara, under her 
breath. 

“ But if we all do what we can, and are cheer- 
ful, and trust in God, she may get better, dear. 
There is so much we can do. That is how I try 
to keep up my heart. We must never look fright- 
ened, never let her get alarmed. Keep cheerful, 
cheerful, Cara, whatever we do.” 

The child went back to bed with her head buz- 
zing full of strange thoughts. She knew very 
well that nurse had often exhorted her to patience 
under toothache, for instance, as the best cure; 
but it never had cured in Cara’s experience. 
Was cheerfulness likely to do in her mother's, 
and smiles instead of crying, and people saying 
things they did not believe? Such knowledge 
was too high for her. It confused her head, and 
made it ache and throb with the multitude of her 
thoughts. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Sun-srroxes, always more or less frequent during 
the summer, often increase to an alarming extent dur- 
ing a long-continuell “heated term.” It is better to 
know how to avoid than how to remedy this catas- 
trophe, although information on both points is desir- 
able. A report on the nature of sun-stroke and its 
remedies was recently submitted to the Board of Health 
by the Sanitary Committee; and although the hints 
contained in it may not be new, they are important 
enough to be borne in mind during the hot season, 
and we give a condensation of them: Sun-stroke is 
caused by excessive heat, especially when the weather 
is “muggy.” Itie more apt to occur on the second, 
third, or fourth day of a heated term than on the first. 
Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, close sleeping-rooma, 
debility, abuse of stimulants, predispose. It is much 
more likely to attack those working in the eun in the 
middle of the day. Wear thin clothing. Have your 
sleeping-room as cool as possible. Avoid loss of sleep 
and all unnecessary fatigue. If working in-doors, and 
where there is artificial heat, see that the rooms are 
well ventilated. If working in the sun, wear a light- 
colored straw hat, and put inside of it, on the head, a 
wet cloth or a large green leaf. Keep the cloth wet. 
Do not check perspiration, but drink sufficient water to 
keep it up, as perspiration prevents the body from be- 
ing overheated. Have, wherever possible, an additional 
shade, as a thin umbrella when walking, @ canvas or 
board cover where working in the sun. When feeling 
specially fatigued, do not continue work in the sun. If 
a feeling of fatigue, dizziness, headache, or exhaustion 
occurs, cease work immediately, lie down in as shady 
and cool a place as possible, apply cold clothe to and 
pour cold water over head and neck. If any one is 
overcome by the heat, eend immediately for the nearest 
good physician. While waiting, give the person cool 
water or cold black tea or coffee, if able to swallow. 
If the skin is hot and dry, sponge with or pour cold 
water over the body and limbs, and apply to the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a cloth. If no ice is at hand, 
keep a cold cloth on the head, and pour cold water on it 
as well as on the body. If the person is pale, very faint, 
and pulse feeble, let him inhale ammonia for a few sec- 
onda, or give him a tea-epoonful of aromatic «pirite of 
ammonia (hartehorn) in two table-epoonfuls of water, 
with a little sugar. 





The number of fires recorded in the morning papers 
of July 5 as having occurred on the 4th in this city 
was sixty-four. In consequence of the vigilance of the 
police and the prompt action of the fire companies, the 
damage in most of these cases was comparatively tri- 
fling. But unless great care had been exercised, the 
most fatal results might have followed. New York 
was as dry as a tinder-box ; for nearly a fortnight there 
had been a continuous “ heated term,” and scarcely a 
shower had fallen ; a high wind prevailed during the 
3d and the 4th of July—and an unnoticed spark , ‘~ht 
have swept away some of the fairest portions of our 
city. 





The “ casualty list” of the Fourth numbered fifty in 
New York, although in some instances several persons 








were injured by one accident. Probably this “ list” did 
not by any means include all the “ casualties” which 
occurred, But if it did, the “ Centennial Fourth” was 
not more disastrous to life and limb than the ordinary 
Independence-day. 


A gang of skillful counterfeiters were arrested not 
long since in Brooklyn. For months past spurious 
notes have been circulating through the country, and 
detectives have been on the watch to discover where 
they originated. The officers gained admittance to the 
lodgings of the suspected persons, and found counter- 
feiting operations going on extensively. Notes repre- 
senting more than $75,000 were in process of drying, 
and the criminals were arrested on the apot. It is esti- 
mated that about $50,000 have been put in circulation 
already. So far as has been ascertained, there have 
been issued counterfeita on the Merchants’ National 
Bank of New Bedford, Massachusetts, the Hampden 
National Bank of Westfield, Massachu: tte, the Na- 
tional Bank of Northampton, Massachusetts, and the 
National Bank of Castleton, New York. 





One day, not long since, a “fat boy” from the far 
West presented himself at one of the gates of the 
Centennial grounds for admission. The “ boy” had his 
fifty-cent piece in his hand, aad demanded to be let in. 
Alas! it was found that it was impossible for him to 
pass through any of the turnetiles, and the gate-keep- 
era, having orders to admit no one by any other way, 
were nonplused. The Department of Admissions was 
applied to, a brief consultation held, and the “ boy” 
passed in through the wagon-way. 





An exchange says that any family man who says he 
is too poor to take a newepaper, should be indicted by 
the Grand Jury for obtaining a family under false pre- 
tenses, 





A new apparatus for ventilating purposes has been 
introduced into Wallack’s Theatre. Fresh air is forced 
into the cellar at the rate of 1000 feet per minute by a 
fan-wheel eight feet in diameter, and distributed over 
the house by means of a long, narrow fine which ex- 
tends across the front of the building. This arrange- 
ment insures an even dietribution of the air, which 
blows in the faces of the audience without the chill of 
a draught. 





The paintings of the loan exhibitions 'n the Acad- 
emy of Design and the Metropolitan Museum are not 
only interesting as rare specimens of the excellence of 
modern art, but they have an additional interest as in- 
dicating the cultivated taste of their owners. They 
have purchased such pictures as these for their own 
domestic enjoyment, and for that of their intimate 
friends ; and the opportunity given the public to study 
this magnificent collection is one which will be highly 
prized. 

In a recent case brought into court by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals it seems to 
have been decided that turtles are perfectly comforta- 
ble on their backe. However that may be, since tur- 
tlea do not naturally lie on their backs, we think they 
muat feel obliged to Mr. Bergh for taking sufficient in- 
terest in their comfort to inquire into the matter. 


The brilliant English novelist, Mr. Biack, is contem- 
plating a tour to America. It is stated as a fact not 
generally known that Mr. Black is the fine-art critic 
for the London Daily News. 


The following is a list of the trades represented by the 
delegation of thirty French working-men sent by the 
French government to inspect the mechanical indus- 
tries of this country: furniture-maker, chair-maker, 
furniture designer, ehoe-maker, bookbinder, wateh- 
maker, artificial flower maker, tanner, jeweler, me- 
chanic, organ-builder, teacher, gun-maker, lockamith, 
carriage-builder, linen and lace maker, tailor, tin plate 
worker, printer, comb-maker, dyer, hatter, lead and 
zinc roof maker, eaddler, machine model maker, aculp- 
tor on wood. This delegation recently arrived in thie 
city. 





The strawberry season has thie year been an excel- 
lent one for growers of that delicious berry, as well as 
for the lovers of it. First they came from the far 
South, in moderate quantities and at a rather high 
price; then from nearer sections, and more near, until 
the marketa overflowed with the abundance, #0 rea- 
sonable in price as to be within the reach of almost 
every person. Delaware estimates her recent crop at 
6,710,000 quarta, After all, what better fruit than the 
strawberry ? 





Reports vary in regard to the funeral of Abdual-Aziz. 
Some say that he was buried with the very highest re- 
spect, and uthers, that there was little of that pomp 
and ceremonial which ordinarily mark an Eastern fu- 
neral. Be that as it may, all accounts agree that the 
coffin was draped in moet magnificent India shawls. 


It having been reported that the Pope of Rome had 
only a bundle of straw for his bed, the Queen of Greece 
on her recent visit to the Vatican asked Pius 1X., with 
charming naiveté, to show her his sleeping apartment. 
The aged pontiff, apparently divining her motive, led 
the way, followed by the young queen and her hus- 
band. Arrived at his bed-chamber, he drew aside the 
curtains, and pointing to his couch, said, “I know 
why your Majesty wished to see thie room. The story 
about the bundle of straw is an unfounded report 
My bed, however, is a hard one, and I am accustomed 
to hard beds; I have slept in no other for many years.” 





When the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
there were only two eteam-engines, of the crudest de- 
sign, in the United States. 

A story is told in Irieh newspapers how, on the 8th of 
jast June, two American gentlemen, who were search- 
ing for minerals in the noted Giant's Causeway of that 
country, discovered the petrified body of “ Fin-Ma- 
Coul,” the giant of the region. The monster is little 
more than thirteen feet long. His bead measures four 
feet and two inches in circumference, and his feet 
twenty-one inches in length. The hands are folded, 
and it is eald the pores of the skin are plainly visible. 
However, the discoverers refuse to poiut out the exact 
place where they found the giant, nor did any one sec 
the body until it was safely housed for exhibition to 
the public. Consequently there is reason for fancying 
this may be another “ Cardiff Giant” hoax. 

In 1870 the Michigan University opened its doors 
freely for the admission of women to all its depart- 
menta. Recent statements show that 117 have this 
year availed themselves of its privileges. Sixty of 
these have chosen literature and science, and forty- 
seven medicine. 
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THE MONTANA SLAUGHTER, 


Ciose upon the intelligence of the check to 
General Croox’s command on Rosebud River 
comes the news of a disaster on the Little Horn 
River so terrible and ghastly in its details that at 
the first announcement it was considered incred- 
ible or grossly exaggerated. Later dispatches, 
however, cenfirmed the dreadful story in all its 
shocking particulars. 

The map on this page gives the scene of the 
disaster, and the sketches on page 592, engraved 
from drawings sent us by officers in the field, 
show the character of the country where our 
troops are operating against the Indian forces 
under the command of Sima But, the famous 
Sioux chief. It is admirably adapted by its rough, 
broken character, its precipitous, craggy hills and 
deep, narrow defiles, for a defensive war on the 
part of the Indians; and Sirrtne Bott, a chief 
of great natural sagacity and intelligence, sharp- 
ened by fifteen years of fighting, knows how to 
avail himself of every advantage offered by the 
terrain, The region where the recent battles 
have taken place lies, as « reference to the map 
will show, between the Big Horn spur of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Yellowstone River, 
and through it flow the Big and Little Horn and 
the Rosebud rivers. Early last spring a cam- 
paign was planned against the Indians located 
in this region to compel them to remove to the 
reservation set apart for them by the govern- 
ment, which they had refused to do. Three col- 
umns, under command of Generals Grason, TEr- 
ry, and Crook, were equipped and placed under 
marching orders, their objective point being Srr- 
TING Buit’s camp, in the Big Horn country. 
These columns were to meet on the Powder or 
the Tongue river, and combine their forces in 
the heart of the hostile territory. General Crook, 
at Fort Reno, was to strike north; General Terry, 
with General Custer’s cavalry, at Fort Lincoln, 
was to march west; and General Gipson, at Fort 
Buford, was to descend the Yellowstone Valley 
and join General Terry. 

General Crook set out from Fort Fetterman, of 
which we give an iilustration on page 592, on the 
29th of May, and after a short halt at Fort Reno 
advanced to the head waters of the Tongue River. 
On the 9th of June the Indians attacked his camp, 
and were gatlantly repulsed. On the 16th of June 
the march was resumed, in the direction of the 
Rosebud Valley. The next day the Sioux sur- 
prised the troops while on the march. The at- 
tack was made with great vigor, the Indians hav- 
ing all the advantages of position and superior 
numbers, Ten of the troops were killed and nine- 
teen wounded, and General Croox deemed it nec- 
essary to order a retreat to Goose Creek. 

Meanwhile General Terry, with 1500 men, had 
ieft Fort Lincoln, striking for the Powder River 





and the Yellowstone, where he was to meet Gen- 
eral Grspon, with 500 men, coming from Fort El- 
lis. At the Rosebud, General Cusrer, with twelve 


companies of cavalry, left Terry to make a detour | 


around by the Little Horn. This was on the 22d 
of June, On the 25th he struck what was prob- 
ably the main camp of Sirrine Buty. He had 
pushed forward with greater rapidity than his 
orders directed, and arrived at the point where a 
junction of the forces was intended, a day or two 
in advance of the infantry. Without waiting for 
the rest of the troops to come up, General Custer 
decided upon an immediate attack. The Indians 
were posted in a narrow ravine, about twenty 
miles above the mouth of the river. At the head 
of five companies of cavalry he charged into the 
ravine, while Colonel Reno, with four companies, 
made an attack on the other side, three com- 
panies being held in reserve. According to the 
story of the scout who brought the intelligence 
of the disaster, Custer led his brave men into 
a fearful slaughter-pen. The Indians poured a 


murderous fire upon them from all sides, and | 


not one of the detachment escaped alive. Gen- 
eral Custer himself, his two brothers, his brother- 
in-law, and his nephew were all killed. The In- 
dians surrounded Colonel Reno’s command, and 
held the troops on the hills, cut off from water, 
for a whole day, when the force under General 
Gipson, for which Custer should have waited be- 
fore going jnto the fight, arrived on the ground. 
The Indians then broke up and retired under 
cover of darkness. 


A survey of the disastrous battle-ground dis- | 


closed a dreadful slaughter. Two hundred and 
seven men were buried in one place, and the to- 
tal number of killed is estimated at three hun- 
dred and fifteen, including seventeen commission- 
ed officers. The bodies of the dead were terribly 
mutilated. The Indians are supposed to have 
numbered from 2500 to 4000, and all the cour- 
age and skill displayed by our troops was of no 
avail against such overwhelming odds. The In- 
dian loss can not be ascertained, as they carried 
off both killed and wounded. They stripped our 
killed of arms and ammunition, 

General Georce A. Custer, of whom we give 
& portrait on page 601, was a native of Ohio. He 
graduated at West Point in 1861, with the grade 
of Second Lieutenant of Cavalry. He was attach- 
ed to the Army of the Potomac, and distinguished 
himself at Williamsburg in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, for which he was made a First Lieutenant. 
Promotion now came to him rapidly, as a reward 
for gallant services. He was soon made Captain, 
and displayed so much ability while acting as a 
brigade commander of mounted cavalry that in 
1863 he was appointed a Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers. General Custer participated in many 
important engagements, and won great honor for 
dash and gallantry during the terrible campaign 


in the Wilderness and in Sneripan’s brilliant op- 

erations in the Shenandoah Valley, for which he 
| received the commission of Major-General of Vol- 
unteers. He participated with distinguished abil- 
ity in the grand movements which decided the 
fate of Lex’s army and of the rebellicn in 1865, 
and was breveted Colonel and Brigadier-General 
in the regular army for his eminent services. 
Since the close of the war General Custer has 
been chiefly engaged in the Indian country. At 
the time of his death he was acting simply as 
commander of his regiment, the Seventh Cavalry. 

Of the illustrations on page 592 not mentioned 
in the foregoing account, the first shows the mon- 
ument erected in the grave-yard of old Fort Phil 
Kearney to the memory of Frtrerman, Brown, 
Grummonp, and eighty-three men, who were mas- 
sacred by the Indians a short distance north of 
the fort on the 22d of December, 1866. The sec- 
ond gives a view of Rosebud River, taken from 
the north side of the Yellowstone. The fourth 
| is a sketch of General Croox’s supply camp on 
Tongue River, mouth of Prairie Dog Creek. The 
mountains in the background are a part of the 
Big Horn range. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Challenger, after an absence of nearly 
three years and a half, arrived at home on the 
25th of May, her return being a subject of no or- 
dinary interest to the scientific world, in view 
of the immense advances which have been made, 
in consequence of her explorations, in the 
knowledge of the pene and natural history 
of the deep seas. The enterprise was worthily 
commenced, and carried out in the most efficient 
manner. Nearly all the problems proposed by 
the undertaking have been satisfactorily solved. 
The arrangements for successive voyages were 
in almost all cases met, no accident or disaster 
whatever marring their success, with the excep- 
tion of the lamented death of Dr. WILLEMOzs- 
Sunm, one of the eminent naturalists of the 


arty. 

The Challenger was fitted out under the super- 
intendence of Admira! Ricnarvs, Hydrographer 
to the Navy, with a full naval surveying staff, 
under the immediate superintendence of Captain 
Nares. The scientific department was headed 
by Professor WYVILLE THOMPSON, assisted by 
specialists like Mr. BucHANAN, Mr. WILLEMOES- 
Scum, and others. Her route has covered 69,000 
miles, embracing 362 observing stations, at which 
the depth of the sea was taken with the greatest 
possible accuracy, as well as the temperatures 
at the bottom and samples of water from inter- 
mediate points. Specimens of the bottom were 
obtained, and the trawl and dredge were freely 
used, with wonderful success. 

An admirable summary of the principal facts 
of the cruise of the Challenger will be found in 
Nature for June 1, to which we refer our readers, 
and as we have endeavored to keep track of her 
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movements as often as the intelligence reached 
the United States, it will not be necessary to do 
more here than to briefly recapitulate some of 
the main points in her eventful voyage. 

The Challenger \eft England on Saturday, the 
2ist of December, 1872, and, crossing the Bay 
of Biscay, steamed up the Tagus and anchored 
off Lisbon on the 3d of January, 1873. Lisbon 
was left on the 12th, and soundings were taken 
between the rock of Gibraltar and Madeira. At 
Teneriffe the regular work of the expedition 
commenced, the interval preceding having been 
mainly occupied in getting matters fairly settled 
for the long journey anticipated. 

A section was carried across the Atlantic from 
Teneriffe to Sombrero, one of the West Indies, 
which was reached on the 15th of March; and 
after that a week was spent at St. Thomas, 
when the vessel proceeded to the Bermudas, ar- 
riving there on the 4th of April. On the 20th 
Bermuda was left, and a section taken toward 
Sandy Hook, off New York, and then south and 
west of Little George’s Bank, arriving at Halifax 
on the 9th of May. Returning to the Bermu- 
das, the vessel thence crossed to the Cape Verd 
Islands, which she left on the 13th of August, 
and cruised along the coast of Africa by Sierra 
Leone to Cape Palmas; after which St. Paul’s 
Rocks were visited, about midway between the 
South American and African coasts. Proceed- 
ing south west, the island of Fernando de Noron- 
ha was reached on the Ist of September. Thence 
the vessel sailed to the vicinity of Cape St. Roque, 
and to Bahia, arriving on the 14th; and after a 
brief stay a section was extended to the Cape of 
Good Hope, anchorage being made at Cape Town 
on the 28th of October. 

After spending some weeks in refitting, the 
Challenger left on the 14th of December for the 
antarctic regions, Kerguelen Island being reach- 
ed on the 7th of January. Melbourne was the 
next prominent stopping-place, on the 17th of 
March, 1874; and after a visit to Sydney, several 
months were occupied in investigating that por- 
tion of the sea lying between Australia and New 
Zealand, with special reference te the laying of 
a submarine cable. 

On the 7th of July the vessel proceeded along 
the east coast of New Zealand toward the Ker- 
madec Islands, and in succession the Friendly 
Islands, the Feejees, New Hebrides, Raines Isl- 
and, Cape York, the Aru Islands, Amboina, Ter- 
nate, Zamboanga, and Manila were visited, the 
final stopping-place being Hong-Kong, which 
was made head-quarters for a time. Here Cap- 
tain Nares received a telegram directing him 
to proceed to England to take charge of the 
arctic expedition, and he was succeeded by 
Captain THomson. 

Hong-Kong was left on the 6th of January, 
1875, en route for Japan ; but by a change in the 
programme the vessel proceeded to New Guinea, 
where some very interesting explorations were 
made. After ashort stay she proceeded to Nares 
Bay, Admiralty Islande, and reached the coast 
of Japan on the 11th of April. 

The section from the Admiralty Islands to 
Japan, 2250 miles long, was nearly meridional, 
and furnished some important data. The deep- 
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est soundings on the cruise were met with on 
the 23d of March, in 4575 fathoms. The Chal- 
lenger left Yokohama on the 16th of June, and 
ran an easterly course to Honolulu, which was 
reached on the 27th of July. There were four 
observing stations made between Japan and this 
point, at which some exceedingly interesting 
deep-sea animals were secured. A fortnight 
was spent on the Sandwich Islands, and Valpa- 
raiso was reached on the 19th of November, aft- 
er touching at Tahiti and Juan Fernandez. The 
vessel left Valparaiso on the 10th of December, 
the Falkland Isiands on the 10th of January, 1876 
Montevideo on the 15th of February, Cape Verd 
Islands on the 27th of March, St. Vincent on the 
18th of April, and arrived off Spithead on the 
24th of May. 

According to the London Graphic, the carpen- 
ter and fifty-nine of the crew ‘‘left the ship 
without leave’’—in plain terms, deserted at vari- 
ous places touched at during the voyage of the 
Challenger. 





The death of Baron von Sena, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, is announced as having 
taken place on the 15th of April last at Vienna. 
The observatory at Athens, which has done so 
good work under the direction of Dr. JuLius 
ScuMIpT, was founded by his father, and received 
equally the support of theson. It is to be hoped 
that its period of twenty-five years of constant 
activity will not now be interrupted. 





The remarkable migrations of the lemming 
in Norway have long excited the wonder of ob- 
servers, the precise impulse which induces this 
diminutive rat to take up this journey, always 
in a definite direction, being a problem of very 
difficult solution. Mr. Duppa CrotcH has re 
pounded a new view in explanation, which is 
ingenious, if not entitled to consideration. As 
is well known, these animals in their migrations 
always move westward, and finally, in diminish- 
ed numbers, perish in the sea. In one instance 
a ship is said to have sailed for fifteen minutes 
through an army of them, the water being liter- 
ally covered as far as the eye could reach. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Crotca, this migratory instinct 
is hereditary from progenitors in a past geolog- 
ical age that once dwelt in an island of a | 
now submerged beneath the Atlantic. Although 
there is now no land to be reached, and the goal 
actually attained is the deep sea, it is supposed 
that the instinct of westward migration is hered- 
itary, and persists long after the cause of such 
migration has ceased to exist. 





The death of M. ALPHONSE GUICHENOT is an- 
nounced as having taken place on the 17th of 
February, 1876, at the age of sixty-seven. This 
gentleman was for a long time attached to the 
chair of herpetology and ichthyology in the Mu- 
seum of Paris. He was well known as an excel- 
lent naturalist in the departments referred to 
and was a member of the commission charge 
with the scientific exploration of Algeria. He 
was also an assistant in the systematic work on 
the natural history of Chili, Cuba, and other 
parts of the world published under the direc- 
tion of the French government. 





M. Lecog pe BorsBaupRAN has at last suc- 
ceeded in isolating gallium in sufficient quantity 
for the determination of its chief physical prop- 
erties. Four hundred and thirty-one kilograms 
of mineral yielded about one-tenth of a gram of 
the metal, which is soft and somewhat malleable. 
It fuses at 29.5° C., becoming liquid when press- 
ed between the fingers, and is capabie of remain- 
ing for weeks in the fluid state even at tempera- 
tures below its melting-point. When fused, it 
adheres readily to glass, forming thereon a mir- 
ror whiter than that of mercury. The specific 
gravity is 4.7, agreeing closely with the value 
predicted by MENDELEJEFF’s theory. 





The second part of Volume II. of the Annals of 
the Observatory of Moscow has recently appear- 
ed, embracing most of the observations made 
in 1875. Dr. Brepecurn, the director, has had 
charge of the refractor, and has made use of it 
for spectroscopic observations of the sun and 
nebula, for observations for position of ENcKE’s 
comet, for physical observations of Jupiter, etc. 
The micrometer screw of the refractor has been 
investigated, and a series of experiments on per- 
sonal equation instituted. GromapskI has had 
charge of the meridian circle, and besides his 
observations of Mars, etc., gives further results 
of his detailed examination of the division er- 
rors of hisinstrument. Photometric and photo- 

raphic observations are carried on by CERASKI. 

t will be remembered that at Moscow daily pho- 
tographs of the sun are taken. This volume has 
eight plates. 





Drs. SCHWEINFURTH and Gt'ssreLpT reached 
Alexandria on the 26th of April, after a thirty- 
five days’ trip through the deserts between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, in the course of which 
they visited the ancient monasteries of St. Paul 
and St. Antonio, in the Golala Mountains. 





We have already referred to the various proj- 
ects for flooding portions of the Sahara Desert, 
the French proposing to introduce the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and the British those of 
the Atlantic. We now learn that Mr. M‘Ken- 
z1z, the originator of the latter project, is about 
to leave London for Western Africa to make the 
necessary preliminary surveys for turning the 
waters of the Atlantic into the great sink basin 
which extends from the valley of the Bella to 
Timbuctoo. He is confident that a canal eight 
or nine miles in length will accomplish his ob- 
ject, and bring the mysterious capital of 
torial Africa within six or seven days’ sail of the 
Thames. 





Among the commissions appointed in the 
different States having for their object the pro- 
tection and increase of the fishes throughout 
their borders, none promises to be more enter- 
prising and efficient than that of Kentucky, es- 
tablished by an act of March 20, 1876. The 
number of Commissioners is much larger than 
usual, being one for each Congressional District, 
or ten in all. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of Messrs. P. H. Darsey, Joun A. STEELE, 
J.H. Bruce, Dr. 8. W. Coomss, and Pack THom- 
AS, the latter gentleman being president and ex- 
ecutive officer of the board. 

An address has just been issued by the Com- 
missioners to the people of Kentucky, publish- 





ing the act, and making many suggestions in re- 
gard to the future of the Commission and the 
results to be attained. 

Extracts from various reports of national or 
State Commissioners are given, including the 
whole of the annual report of the Commission- 
ers of New York for the year 1874, with its many 
interesting illustrations of hatching establish- 
ments, fishes, etc. 





According to Deviiie and DEBRAY, osmium 
is the heaviest substance known, having a spe- 
cific gravity of 22.477. They have prepared the 
metal in a crystalline form by passing the vapor 
of osmic acid over red-hot charcoal. The crys- 
tals apparently belong to the first or regular 
system, and are hard enough to scratch glass. 
The color is grayish-blue, becoming even violet 
when the light is reflected several times upon 
the surface of the metal. 





The series of the Bulletins of the National 
Museum, prepared at the request of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and published by the author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Interior, already 
embraces some very interesting and important 
memoirs relating to the collections in the 
National Gallery. The first of the series, by Pro- 
fessor Cops, contains many interesting generali- 
zations in regard to the geographical distribu- 
tions of reptiles generally, and especially those 
of the United States, including all the species 
of reptiles and amphibians. 

Bulletin second, prepared by Dr. J. H. Krp- 
DER, U.S.N., consists of a history of the birds 
collected by him, during the transit of Venus 
expedition, on Kerguelen Island. This, besides 
describing new species, gives a great deal of 
very interesting information in regard to the 
habits of the gulls, petrels, penguins, etc., of that 
little-known region. 

Bulletin third, which is published in a pam- 
phiet of 122 pages, completes the notices of the 
natural history of Kerguelen Island by an elab- 
orate article describing the eggs of the birds, 
together with a list of the plants, rocks, mam- 
mals, fishes, mollusks, and other representatives 
of the peculiar animal life of the South Seas. 

In this Bulletin is also an enumeration of the 
specimens collected by Dr. Kersuner, of the 
navy, in New Zealand, many of them of great in- 
terest and rarity. The pamphlet concludes with 
a critical investigation, by Dr. Kipper and Dr. 
Coves, of a peculiar bird, Chionis minor, or 
sheath-bill, supposed to be peculiar to the isl- 
and, the systematic position of which has been 
hitherto undecided. The authors now find on 
anatomical investigation that it is a connecting 
link between the plovers and gulls of the present 
day, and that it represents the survivors of an 
ancestral type, from which both gulls and plov- 
ers have descended. This view, in their opinion, 
is supported by the geographical isolation of its 
abode, affording but few conditions favorable to 
variation. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
JULY, 1876. 
Sunday, %%.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, %.—St. James. 
Sunday, 30.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity, 
AUGUST. 
Sunday, 6.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 13.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, .—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 


Sunday, 2%,—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 


Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, who has given great 
attention to the statistics of New York, states 
that of the church organizations in existence in 
New York in 1776, the following remain: of the 
Dutch Reformed, the South, Collegiate, and Har- 
lem; of the Episcopalian, Trinity, St. George's, 
and the French, or Du St. Esprit; of the Lu- 
theran, St. Matthew's and St. Paul's: of the 
Presbyterian, the First, Scotch, and the Brick 
Church ; of the Baptist, the First ; of the Meth- 
odist, John Street. 

But one place of worship in existence in 1776 
is still standing and used for church purposes— 
St. Paul's, on Broadway and Fulton Street. The 
Middle Dutch Church, on Nassau and Liberty 
streets, is still standing, but was for a long time 
the city post-office. he other organizations 
have erected new buildings, and the most of 
them on new sites. St. Paul's, therefore, is the 
Centennial church of this city. Wasnincton 
worshiped in it regularly when New York was 
the seat of the national government. 





The decree promulgated by President Gurz- 
MAN, of the republic of Venezuela, declaring the 
establishment of religious liberty and the sepa- 
ration of church and state, is of the most radical 
character. In some particulars it is extreme, 
but in all such shows the marke of a deadly con- 
flict with Rome. The first article establishes re- 
ligious liberty ; the second remits the support 
of religion to the voluntary contributions of be- 
lievers. The fourth article declares that Vene- 
zuela will not admit “to its territory archbish- 
ops or bishops, ecclesiastical chapters, or any 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, as it considers them in- 
compatible with the rights of independence and 
the sovereignty of the country.”” Churches and 
religious associations are forbidden to acquire 
landed property. Article six declares that it 
shall ‘‘not be allowable to purchase, circulate, 
or execute within the territory of the republic 
any syliabus, bull, brief, rescript, encyclical, pas- 
toral, or edict from any ecclesiastical authorities 
of any religion whatsoever.’’ The decree has 
been approved by the Venezuelan Congress. 





The Twenty-first International Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, which 
opened, July 12, at Toronto, had many interna- 
tional features. The place of meeting is across 
our own borders. Mr. George Wi..iams, of 
London, the founder of Christian Associations, 
was announced as one of the speakers. Our 
South sent as its representatives the Rev. Dr. 
StvuaRT Roprnson, of Kentucky, and General 
Evans, of Georgia. 


The Nonconformist (London) has become an 
authority a the religious and charitable sta- 
tistics of England. Its summary thie year of 
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the annual revenues of the “ foreign and colonial 
missionary societies’’ shows an increase over 
1875. The incomes of some of these have been 
already reported in this Intelligence, but it 
may be useful to place them together. The 
most important are the following: Church Mis- 
sionary Society, £195,116; Propagation Socie- 
ty, £125,204; Wesleyan, £159,108; ondon Mis- 
sionary, £118,183; Baptist, £44,762; Moravian, 
£18,380; Colonial and Continental, £33,487; 
United Methodist, £16,542; South American, 
£13,659; Christian Vernacular (India), £12,842. 
Adding to these the receipts of the Home Mis- 
sion and Christian publishing societies, the Non- 
conformist estimates that the total income of all 
for the past year was a little short of £1,250,000. 





A convention of “‘ Liberal Leagues”? was one 
of the numerous meetings in Philadelphia from 
July 1 to 4. Its object, stated in brief, is the 
“complete secularization of the state.” To 
this end the leagues call for the abolition of 
Sunday laws of every description, of the public 
appointment of feasts and thanksgivings, of the 
maintenance of religious worship in public in- 
stitutions, and the expulsion of the Bible from 
public schools. The members are neither nu- 
merous nor influential, but the bold enunciation 
of this programme is a sign of the times. 





It is not usual for a charitable Society in the 
United States to have an auxiliary in England, 
but this advantage is enjoyed by the American 
Missionary Association. It is known as the 
** Freedmen’s Mission Aid Society.’’ At the an- 
niversary held in London, contributions for the 
year amounting to £2042 were reported, of which 
£1750 had been sent to America. Dr. Morratr 
presided on the occasion, and the Jubilee Sing- 
ers added to its interest by their rendering of 
American slave songs. 

A society has been formed in London for the 
colonization of Syria and Palestine with Chris- 
tian settlers from England. Ata recent meet- 
ing one of the speakers was the Rev. Dr. Biss, 
of the American Presbyterian College at Beirfit, 
who strongly advocated the scheme. There is 
already a German settlement on Mount Carmel, 
which is represented as being very prosperous. 





A deputation of the Nestorian Christians of 
Koordistan has been sent to England to ask 
protection from Mohammedan oppression, and 
the establishment of English missions. The 
result of the appeal to the government has been 
a call for an official report of the facts from her 
Majesty's minister at Teheran. The planting of 
a mission has also been considered. The Amer- 
ican Presbyterians are now conducting missions 
among the Nestorians of the | oe with great 
success. They have, however, found it hitherto 
impracticable to occupy the mountain region 
of Koordistan, which the English are invited to 
take. 





The Positivists have organized a church in 
the city of New York. The “ First Congrega- 
tion of the Religion of Humanity” filed their 
certificate of incorporation with the County 
Clerk on Saturday, June 10. The objects of the 
incorporation are thus stated: (1) to develop 
and extend the knowledge of the synthetic or 
religious value of Science and Humanity; (2) to 
present them, instead of theology, as the basis 
and substance of religion; (3) to practice and 

romote this religion as the foundation of re- 
ietons and social duty. Religion was not in- 
cluded in ComrTe’s first exposition of his system. 
Conceiving all separate personal existences to be 
represented by a unit which he termed humanity, 
he in his later years presented this as the object 
of our homage. Thus the philosophy which at 
first denied the possibility of religion, created as 
its last work a religion of its own. 





The Commissioners of the Northern and South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Churches, appointed to 
adjust the existing property difficulties which 
prevent the complete restoration of fraternity, 
will hold a joint session at Cape May, New Jer- 
sey, August 16. The Southern Commissioners 
are the Rev. Drs. Mrens, Harorave, and Frx- 
ney, General Vance, and D. Cropton, Esq. ; 
the Northern are the Rev. Drs. Crawrorp, Fut- 
Ler, and Newman, General Fisk, and Judge 
Fancuer. The difficulties have grown out of 
the occupation of and the disputed title to 
church property. 


We commend to the notice of the New York 
Tablet the following outrages upon Protestants 
by the priest party in Mexico, for the sole of- 
fense of loving God's Word: The Rev. Max- 
WELL PHILLIPS was assaulted at Queretaro on 
the 28d of April, and nearly murdered. The 
Rev. M. N. Hutcninson writes from the city 
of Mexico, under date of May 13, “‘ We have just 
buried two brethren from San Lorenzo who were 
murdered last Thursday night. One of them,a 
judge’’ (whose murder has been described in this 
ntelligence), “and the most influential member 
of our church in that place, died exhorting the 
few brethren who were near not to fear to con- 
fess or die for Jesus.”’ Will the Tablet insist 
that they were all served right? 





Attention has been attracted in Continental 
Europe to the American and English mode of 
observing the Christian Sabbath. A Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance, under the direction 
of the British Branch, is announced to be held 
at Geneva for the purpose of promoting a better 
Sabbath observance among the people of the 
Continental states. 





The third annual meeting of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Congress will take place in 
the city of Boston during the week commencing 
November 12, The Mishop of Massachusetts is 
expected to preside. 


A correspondent of the Examiner and Chronicle 
sends a condensed summary of the religious sta- 
tistics of Canada, which, though not new, are 
worth repeating. The Roman Catholics in the 
Dominion are in numbers about 1,500,000; the 
Episcopalians, 500,000; the Presbyterians, a lit- 
tle over 500,000; the Methodists show an excess 
of a few thousands over the Presbyterians; and 
the Baptists count 250,000. These figures rep- 
resent populations. From 1861 to 1871, accord- 
ing to this writer, the Roman Catholics in Can- 
ada increased eight per cent., the Episcopalians 





a trifle over six per cent., the Presbyterians fif- 
teen per cent., the Methodists twenty-seven per 
cent., and the Baptists nineteen per cent. Dur- 
ing this decade the entire population of the Do- 
minion increased twelve and a quarter per cent 





According to the English Tourist's Church 
Guide, there are in England 251 churches of the 
Establishment in which vestments are worn, 
715 in which candles are placed on the altar, 370 
in which the candles are lighted during the cel- 
ebration, and 1600 in which there is a weekly 
administration of the sacrament. The Church 
Times says that “ these figures must not be con- 
sidered complete on the subject, as there are 
many of the clergy who dislike making public the 
manner in which they conduct divine service.” 





Those only who have devoted much time to the 
study of the ecclesiastical history of the United 
States know the difficulty of gathering its mate- 
rial. In view of this fact, the Baptist and Pres- 
byterian historical collections are likely to be 
of inestimable value to Christian scholars. The 
Presbyterian Library in Philadelphia has already 
8000 bound volumes, 30,000 pamphlets, maga 
zines, and reviews, and 300 newspaper volumes, 
besides manuscripts and relics. There will be 
added this year to these treasures a manuscript 
sermon from every Presbyterian pastor, contain- 
ing the complete history of his church, The 
society will erect a fire-proof building. 





It was an old statesman who said to a young 
one, “* With the revenues of a whole people for 
a sea to fish in, you should never be without 
money.”’ At Rome they have brought this art 
of drawing in revenue (do they call it there 
apostolic ?) to its highest perfection. In June, 
1877, the Pope will have completed the fiftieth 
year of his accession to the episcopal office. It 
8  . to celebrate the event with unusual 
splendor, The faithful have spread before them 
the following festival scheme: 

“1. Ardent and united prayers for the pres- 
ervation of the precious life of the Holy Father, 
Pivs IX. 

“2. To prayers alms are to be added for the 
Vicar of Christ reduced to poverty and made 
—— by the revolution, to be presented to 
1im as an ‘obolus’ of filial love on the eolemn 
day of his episcopal jubilee. 

3. The loving children of Prvs IX., in addi- 
tion to their ‘ obolua,’ are to send gifts, the prod- 
ucts of their talents in the art or trade they 
follow. To receive these offerings a solemn 
Exhibition will be opened in Rome. Medals 
and diplomas are to be awarded by properly ap- 
pointed juries among those who contribute to 
the Vatican Exhibition.” 

A Catholic World Exposition, with all the 
goods and objects of art exhibited turned over 
to the papal treasury, will indeed solace the 
griefs of the * Vicar of Christ reduced to pover 
ty and made prisoner by the revolution.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Some men keep savage dogs about their houses, so 
that the hungry poor who stop to “get a bite” may 
get it outside the door. 

_ 

Aumeorovs.—When an idler enters the sanctum of a 
buey editor, and the editor says, * Glad to see you're 
back,” what does he mean ? 

= p= 





A boy ewallowed a revolver cartridge one day last 
week, and his mother doesn’t dare to “ wallop” him for 
fear he'll go off. 

ee 

“Look here, equire, where was yeou born 7” sald a 
persistent Yankee to a five minutes’ acquaintance, “I 
was born,” said the victim, “ in Boston, Tremont Street, 
No. #4, left-hand side, on the let day of August, 1890, 
at five o'clock in the afternoon; physician, Dr. War- 
ren; nurse, Sally Benjamin.” Yankee was anewered 
completely. For a moment he war stuck. Soon, how- 
ever, his face brightened, and he quickly aaid, * Yeas; 
wa'al, I calculate you don't recollect whether it was a 
frame or a brick house, dew ye?” 

_ =) 





A Hibernian drese-maker In Detroit was giving some 
ladies a recipe for making mock cream, which she pro- 
nounced a very euperior eubetitute for the real article, 
In order to prove ber assertion she told of a nd 
wedding where it had been served, and said, “‘ Many 
took it in preference to the real cream, not knowing 
the difference.” 





-_ 





Interviewing reporters should wear pumps. 
-_ 


“This is capital ale,” sald an old toper; “see how 
lorf® it keeps ite head.” “Ay,” said a bystander, 
“ but consider how soon it takes away yours.” 

- -_- 

A correspondent who has an unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge wants to know if the wheel of Time is 
ever tired. 





—_— —— - 

Hooke had a recipe of his own to prevent being ex- 
posed to the night air. “1 was very ill,” he anid, 
‘some monthe ago, and my doctor gave me particular 
orders not to expose myself to it; #0 1 come up every 
day to Crockford's, or some other place, to dinner, and 
I make it a rule on no account to go home again till 
about four or five o'clock in the morning.” 

ati 

“ Matchless misery” has been defined to be, having a 
cigar and nothing to light it with. 

- 

“ Have you seen my black-faced antelope 7” inquired 
Mr. Leoscope, who had a collection of animals, of his 
friend Bottlejack. “No, 1 haven't. Whom did your 
black-faced aunt elope with 7” 

-_ : 

A lady living in Louieville has a hushand who enores, 
She keeps a clothes-pin under her pillow, and when 
his noting awakes her, she puts it on his nose, then 
sleeps in peace. 

————————— 

An Iriehman a to hie physician that he 
stuffed him so mach with drugs that be was sick a 
long time after he got well. 
=> — 


A young clergyman, at the firet wedding he ever had, 
thought it was a very good time to impress upon the 
couple before him the solemnity of the act. “I hope, 
Dennis,” he sald to the coachman, with his ficense in 
his hand, “* you have well considered this solemn step 
in life.” “I hope so, your riverence,” answered Den- 
nis. “It's avery important atep you're taking, Mary,” 
said the minister, “ Yes, Sir, 1 know it is,” repiled 
Mary, whimpering. “ Perhaps we had better wait a 
while.” “ Perhaps we had, your riverence,” chimed in 
Dennia. The minister, hardly expecting such a per- 
sonal application of hie exhortation, and seeing the 
marriage fee vanishing before hie eyes, betook himself 
to a more cheerful aspect of the situation, and said, 
“ Yea, of course, it's colemn and re you know, 
but it's a very happy time, after all, when the people 
love each other. Shall we go on with the service 7” 
“Yea, your riverence,” they both replied, and they 
were soon made one in the bonds of matrimony; and 
that young minister is now very careful how he intro- 
duces the solemn view of marriage to timid couples, 
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Good Stories of Man and Other Animals 


By CHARLES READE. 


IL—A SPECIAL CONSTABLE. 


Two women, sisters, kept the toll-bar at a vil 
lage in Yorkshire. It stood apart from the vil 
lage, and they often felt uneasy at night, being 
lone women. 

One day they received a considerable 
money, bequeathed them by 
a relation, and that set the 
simple souls all in a flutter. 

They had a friend in the 
village, the blacksmith’s wife; 


sum ol 


so they went and told her 
their fears She admitted 
that theirs was a lonesome 


place, and she would not live 
there, for one — without a 
man. Her discourse sent 
them home downright mis- 
erable. 

The blacksmith’s wife told 
her husband all about it when 





he came in for his dinner. 
“The fools!” said he: “ how 
is any body to know they 
have got brass in the house ?” 

‘Well,’ said the wife, 
“they make no secret of it 
to me; but you need not go 
for to tell it to all the town— 
poor souls 

“Not I,” said the man: 


“but they will publish it, nev- 
er fear; women-folk 
alone for making their 
trouble with their tongues.” 

There the subject dropped, 
as man and wife have things 
to talk besides their 
neighbors 

The old women at the toll 
bar, what with their own fears 
and their Job’s comforter, be 
gan to shiver with apprehen- 


llow- 


leave 


own 


about 


oht came on 
sunset the carrier 
passed through the gate, and 
at sight of his friendly face 
they brightened up They told him their 
and begged him to sleep in the house that night 
“Why, how can I %” said he. ‘I’m due at 
but I will leave you my dog.” The dog 
powerful mastiff . 
The women looked at each other expressively 
“He won't hurt us, will he %” sig of them, 
faintly “Not he,” said the carrier, cheerfully 
Then he called the dog into the h and told 
them to lock the door: and went away whistling 
The were left contemplating the 
with that tender interest apprehension is sure to 


sion as ni 


ever, at 


was a 


he d one 
use, 


women dog 
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excite 


hand proceeding of his master 
then he 


At first he 


snuffed at the 
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seemed staggered at this off- 
; it confused him ; 
door: the n, as the wheels 


retreated, he began to see plainly he was an aban- 


doned 
at the 
The 


dog ; 


door, 


he delivered a fearful how), 
scratching and barking furiously 


and flew 


old women fled the apartment, and were 
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back th 
e till tl 
won't hurt ws, John 

Bless your heart. he 
only, Lord-sake, woman, don't 
coat from him, or you'll be 
nd maybe 


women, “I shall be 
and he won't budg 

And he 

‘Lord, no 
as any Christian ; 
ye go to take the 
ing a new 
and all.’ 

He retired, and the old women kept at a re 
spectful distance from their = tector He never 


is way breakfast-time, 


en 
is as sensible 


want 


gown yourself, a a petticoat 


molested them ; and indeed, when they spoke ca 
jolingly to him, he even wagger “d his tail in a du 
bious way; but still, as they moved about, he 
squinted at them out of his blood-shot eye in a 


way that checked all desir 
on the 


Thus 


r parts to try 
carrier s vat 


protected, they went to bed earlier than 


‘THE GREAT MASTIFF HAD PINNED A MAN BY THE THROAT 

next seen at an upy indow, secre win to th ) } t tu the v too 
carrie! “Come back! come back, John He ilra ot thir yy i t | 
tearing the house down tect I} 1 t ‘ and t thei 

Drat the varmint '” said John, and came back har ned ! t } W that t 
On the road he thought what was best to be done getting restles h fled, and then he growl 
The good-natured fellow took his great-coat out ind then he got up and pattered it, 
of the cart and laid it down on the floor The to himself. Straightway, with fu i t i 
mastiff instantly laid himself on it Now,” said uded tl loor t ! I 1 pr 
John, sternly, “let us have no more nonsense; | must pass to d uw then 
you take charge of that till I come back, and | But bv-and- atenit wut they heard a 
don’t ye let nobody steal that there, nor vet t’ iping and a iting out tl | f the 
wives’ brass There now, aid he, kin , to the room where the dog was; and he continued growl 
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This was enough; they slipped out at 
and left their money to save their 

got into the villag It was pitch- 
ill the houses black but two: one was 
} casting a triangular gleam across 
long way off, and the other was the 
he Here was a piece of fortune 
fied woren They burst into their 
Oh, Jane! the thieves are come!" 

bd he 1 few words all that had 
sid she how timorsome you are! 
he wa \"\ y at some one that 
ne. we the seray r outside the 
Oh. w call ve I I und let him 


“My man he ist 
W her he, then 
l ppose he i 


y-women & hus- 


ot here 


where 


bands ars at the public 
house iid she, rather bit 
terly, for she had her experi 
ence 


The old women wanted to 


go to the public house for 
him but the blacksmith’s 
wile was a courageous wom 
in, and, besides, she thought 
it wa nost kely a false 
slarn Nay, nay,” said she, 
last time I went for him 
there I got a fine affront 
I} come wil you sid she 
I'll take the pok and we 
} t our tongues to raise 
t town with, I suppo So 
they marched to t toll-bar 
When the t near it, they 
i t that staggered 
t! re There was act 
in half in and half 

‘ { the window This 
ht the blackamith’s wife 
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held, and growled, and tore till he was all but 
throttled himself, then he let go, and the man 
fell. But what struck the ground outside, like a 
lump of lead, was, in truth, a lump of clay: the 


man was quite dead, and fe arfully torn about the 


throat. So did a comedy end in an appalling 
and most piteous tragedy; not that the scoundrel 


himself deserved any pity, but his poor, brave, 
honest wife, to whom he had not dared confide 
the villainy he meditated. 

The outlines of this true story were in several 
journals. I have put the disjointed particulars 
together as well as I could. I have tried to learn 
the name of the village, and what became of this 
poor widow, but have failed hitherto. Should 
these lines meet the eye of any one who can tell 
me, I hope he will, and without delay. 


COLONEL MARSHALL LEFFERTS 


On page 601 will be found the portrait of the 
late Colonel Lerrerts, who died suddenly about 
noon of the 8d inst., while on the way to Phila 
delphia in command of the Veteran Guard of the 
Seventh Regiment. At the moment the train left 
the Jersey City station, the colonel, who had been 
suffering from the heat, was observed to fall back 
in his seat in a fainting condition. He soon be- 
came insensible, and died in a few minutes after 
the attack. The Veterans left the train at New- 
ark, and returned to the city with the body of 
their late commander. 

Colonel Lerrerts was born in Bedford, now a 
part of Brooklyn, Long Island, in 1825. In early 
life he wus a civil engineer. When the telegraph 
was introduced he became interested in that busi 
ness, and, with a few slight interruptions, was en- 
gaged in telegraphic enterprises during the rest 
of his life. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Gold and Stock Telegraph Com- 
pany. In 1847 he became a member of the staff 
of General Hatt, He joined the Seventh Regi- 
ment in 1852, and worked his way up through 
the several grades until, {1 1859, he was elected 
Colonel. He took a just pride in the high reputa- 
tion enjoyed by the Seventh, and constantly ex- 
erted himself to increase the efficiency and disci- 
pline of the men under his command. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion, and twice after- 
ward, the Seventh ‘was summoned to the front; 
although as an organization it was not act- 
ively engaged on the field, a large proportion of 
iis officers and privates enlisted for the war, and 
served with credit, and in instances with dis- 
tinction, in the Union armies. Colonel Lerrerts 
always maintained a warm interest in the affairs 
of the regiment, and was loved and esteemed by 
all who came in contact with him, both as an of- 
ficer and a man, 


and 


— 


JAPANESE LEGENDS. 

Japan is dotted with shrines and spots cele- 
brated in the historical and legendary annals of 
the country. At Kamakoura, fifteen miles from 
Yokohama—better known to foreigners from the 
proximity of the colossal bronze statue of Buddha 
than from any historical associations—is the scene 
of action of half the romantic and heroic histories 
of the country. Huge temples, broad avenues, 
vast flights of steps, and stately groves of trees 
still mark the site of the ancient capital of Ja- 
pan, are still relics of the days when heroism and 
chivalry went hand in hand, and when Dai-Niphon, 
“ Peerless Japan,” as her sons still love to call her, 
was alone in her majesty, and unknown to the 
world of “ outer barbarians.” North of Jeddo lies 
Nikko, the lovely burial-place of [ye Yas, found 
er of the Tokugawa line of Shogins—a veritable 
“ piece of heaven dropped on earth,” a cluster of 
fairy temples set in a frame-work of some of the 
finest woodland scenery of the Away 
north again are the famous shrines of Isé, to 
which every Japanese who can do so makes a pil- 
grimage at least once in his lifetime. But all the 
pride and reverence of the Japanese are centred 
in the great mountain Fuji-Yama. The glory of 
the regular, pure-white cone, rising from the plain, 
and towering king-like over the petty hills seat- 
tered to the right and left, has been sung by Jap- 
anese poets and limned by Japanese artists from 
time immemorial. Well-omened is the house so 
situated as to command a view of the mountain; 
fortunate the man who can show among his house- 
hold treasures the duly signed certificate of his 
having made its arduous ascent, Scarcely a screen, 
or a tray, or a lacquered bowl exists on which the 
well known shape of the mountain is not por- 
trayed. Ignorant rustics can not be convinced 
that there are spots in the world from whence 
the cone can not be To the citizens of 
Jeddo it is a barometer, a protective genius, a sight 
to amaze the foreign visitor; to the peasant it is 
a something so sublime and grand as not to be 
spoken of without reverence. 

Next in importance to Fuji, as a fountain of 
poetic fable, are the sky and the heavenly bodies, 
The moon with the Japanese is a gC ud; the sun, a 
goddess ; the stars are the spirits of the great and 
mighty of old days. In Japanese works of art, 
and in the fanciful literature, Fuji-Yama and the 
moon are generally, so to speak, in conjunction, 
the sun apparently playing a far less important 
part—a strange fact, when we remember that one 
of the most elaborate epithets bestowed on their 
country by the Japanese is the “ Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun.” About the moon-god and the stars 
there are innumerable pretty stories and ballads ; 
temples to the former are common, and are gen- 
erally in solitary neighborhoods, and always on 
the summits of hills. Strange to say, with all their 
keen appreciation of the charms and wonders of 
nature, the Japanese have never invested the ocean 
with any of the attributes so common among the 
poets of Western nations. Although it is the chief 
source of their daily food, there is very little evi- 
dence to show that they regard it with any poetic 
fervor or love. Teo theia it is rather an object of 


country, 


descried, 











dread and awe, a fearful unknown power sleeping 
under the guise of silvery stillness, to be awakened 
occasionally into frantic fits of destruction and 
harm-doing. Hence, with their vivid imagination 
and power of fanciful creation, it may be easily 
understood that the Japanese are a people keenly 
susceptible to superstitious influences. The rise 
and fall of the tides, the aspect of Fuji, the clear- 
ness or obscurity of the heavens on certain days 
and certain hours, are carefully watched as omens 
of coming good or evil. The bull worship of the 
Egyptians finds its parallel in the fox worship of 
the Japanese. Dogs are protected from harm by 
public edict in Jeddo as in Constantinople ; to kill 
a stork is as great a crime in the eyes of a Jap- 
anese as to kill an albatross in the eyes of an En- 
glish sailor. Night has peculiar horrors for the 
country people. Then, it is supposed, the restless 
spirits of those who have led wicked lives perform 
their penance by wandering abroad on the earth. 
The “ pixies” of Devonshire and the “brownies” 
of Scotland are represented in Japan by elves and 
sprites, who do good offices for worthy households, 
and commit all kinds of vagaries on the premises 
of loose-livers and evil-doers. The sound of a 
cock crowing at night is held to be a sure presage 
of coming pestilence or fire; a lantern blown out 
portends, not irrationally, a violent storm ; travel- 
ing after sunset is carefully avoided, not only for 
fear of dangers of the road, but in the dread of 
intruding on the sphere of the spirits ; long cir- 
cuits are made by travelers to avoid haunted spots 
or places of evil repute, such as execution grounds 
or scenes of past murder and bloodshed. 


WHICH SHALL I TAKE? 

Tus is often a serious question with the in- 
valid. He finds the market flooded with propri- 
etary medicines, scores of which are recommended 
as certain cures for his peculiar ailment. He 
reads the papers, circulars, and alm macs, and 
finds each sustained by plausible arguments set- 
ting forth its virtues and specific action. The 
recommendations are as strong for one as for 
another. The cures claimed to have been wrought 
by one are as wonderful as those claimed to 
have been wrought by another. In his perplex- 
ity and doubt, the sufferer is sometimes led to 
reject all. But it should be borne in mind that 
this condition of things is one that can not be 
remedied. In a land where all are free, the good 
—the truly valuable—must come into compe- 
tition with the vile and worthless, and must be 
brought to public notice by the same instrument- 
ality, which is advertising. In such a case, per- 
haps the only absolute proof that a remedy is 
what it claims to be, is to try it. The “test of a 
pudding is the eating of it.” “ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good,” is the apostolic 
injunction, There may, however, be stronger 
presumptive evidence in favor of one remedy 
than there is in favor of another, and this should 
be allowed its due weight. A due regard to this 
may save a vast amount of experimenting and a 
useless outlay of money. As presumptive evi- 
dence in favor of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, 
the proprietor desires to say that they are pre- 
pared by a new and scientific process by which 
the virtues of the crude plants and roots are ex- 
tracted without the use of a particle of alcohol. 
Not a particle of this destroyer of our race enters 
into the composition of either his Golden Medical 
Discovery or Favorite Prescription, This con- 
sideration alone ought certainly to rank them 
high above the vile compounds saturated with 
alcohol, Jamaica rum, sour beer, or vinegar 
which are every where offered for sale. Again, 
they are of uniform strength, and their virtues 
can never be impaired by age. They are also 
made from fresh herbs and roots, gathered in 
their appropriate season, when they are flush 
with medicinal properties. In support of these 
claims, the following testimony is offered : 

Newakk, N. J. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D. : 

Dear Sir,—I have sold a great deal of your 
excellent remedies, and I prefer to sell them be- 
fore others, because they give good satisfaction 
to those who use them. I hear such remarks as 
“Sage’s Remedy completely cured me; it is a 
splendid thing ;” or, “ Pierce’s Discovery is just 
what I wanted; I feel better than I ever did.” 
One of our celebrated singers uses it for strength- 
ening her voice, and says “ there is nothing equals 
it ;” and so I might give scores of remarks said 
about your preparations. A colored woman was 
using your Discovery, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured. She, being in the 
store, said to me, “I don’t want no doctors 
round me so long as I can get the Discovery ; 
it beats all your doctors.” And so I might go on. 

I am most respectfully yours, 


Com.] Atua B, Crooks. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Turse Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—{ ¢ ai 


STEALING THU? NDER. 


Tue success and popularity of the new Will- 
cox & Gibbs Automatic sewing-machine have 
tempted some of its more pushing and less scrupu- 
lous competitors to try and steal its thunder. 
The public can not, therefore, be too strongly 
cautioned that the new Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic is the only machine in the world with 
tension requiring no change whatever for any 
thickness of material. No. 658 Broadway (cor- 
ner Bond Street), New York.—[{ Com. ] 
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Burverr’s Fravoring Extracts.— The Superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the 


poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- | 


position of many of the factitious fruit flavors now 
in the market.—[Com.] 


Tue greatest discovery of the age is Dr. Tontas’s 
Venetian Liniment for the oure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. No fami! y 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—{Com.] 


Dearness Retrevev.— No Medicine. 


Book free. 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind,—[(Com.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Fle sh, and Ap pe tite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radical] 
cured by WINCHESTER’S ‘fry POPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. ZJstablished 1858, Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

/INCHESTER & c 0., Chemists, 

Sold iby I Druggists. 36 John St., New ¥ ork. 


JOHN M. CORWIN'S | 
ZEPHYR” INDIA-RUBBEKR GAR- 
MENTS. Five ounces lighter than any 
other Rubber Garment in the market. 
Free from the disagreeable odor of 
other Rubber goods. No shiney gloss. 
Eandsome as a rich black silk. They 
supersede all other makes. They have 
the trade-mark, Corwin’s Zephyr, on 
the band. No Lady should go out of 
town bong one. Send for circular. 
Made JOHN M. CORWIN Trade 
“Ze say Mark India-Rubber Co., 
5T Lafayette A\ Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Os al et 


Kansas Pacific Railway Lands 


Astonish the World in the Produc- 
tion of WHEAT, 

Farming made easy, and profits immense. 5,000,000 
acres for sale. Very low prices. Credit long. 

Send for a copy of “THE KANSAS PACIFIC 
HOMESTEAD,” which gives full information. 

Address 8. J. GILMORE, Land Commissioner, 

Law rence, Kansas. 


~ CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections, and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 8 months on receipt 
» of $200. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Ag’t. 

Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronic Diseases, treated by correspondence. Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. cae, as above, 

Lock Box 37, Buffalo, N. Y. 


And Nasal Catarrh. Immediate 
relief and sure cure sent by mail 
on receipt of $1. Dr. GIMEL, 
P. O. Box 318, Yonkers, N. we 








( Patented 1873 
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FIRE INSU RANCE COMP ANY, 
SINCINNATI. 


ea $500,000 
Individual Liability -.-.....-.... 500,000 
PE vsccekcbnsscccngaveususny 375,975 
Security to Policy-holders---.- 1,375,975 





GAZZAM GANO, Pres’t. 


B. D, WEST, Sec’y. 
_ LITTLE HATCH ET’ 





WAT CY 
eR: Cyan 


Sent postpaid for 50 cts, Warranted 
gold plated, Heavilysilver plated 25c, 
Badge, 25c. New and appropriate, 
Send for samples. These goods sell at sight where- 
ever introduced. Eve sry Hatchet is just as above cut 
represents it. Liberal discount to all who wish to 
handle them. Wholesale price-list free to dealers. 
Address GEORGE M. SAVAGE, Detroit, Mich. 


Tie <a 
NEW : 


THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER, 


It is novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and does not break 
the hair; does not wear out. Mailed, 1 pair 10 cts.; 3 pair 
25 cts ‘Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 


WELLS MFG. CO., 35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Co., Norw AL K, c ONN. 


CAMP LOUNGE $27Xoemees com: 


2x7x23 in., with ——— Bar and Pillow. Other 
styles, 3x42 in., $4 and $5. Cuts free. Large trade 
discount. _ THE THING for CAMP. 


Manufact ture r of 
€ > STEHR, 5 Meerschaum 
2% Pipes & Amber Goods, Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
83 doors from Bowery. 


PAT? MAY 2° 
















RTABLE RINTING RESSES. 
oung America, and cheapest. Book o' type, 
Lightning, and ie ulars free. cuts, &c., 
Centennial, best cts.’ Send to 


YOUNG AMERICA Pass a, eS array Street, Mew York, 


R $30 Health Litt is highly commended 
id LL. D.s, D.D.s, M.D.s,College Pres’t’s and Prof's, 
School Principals, Authors, Judges, Lawyers, and Brain 
Workers generally. Full circular for stamp. J. W. 
Scuremernuonn & Co., Maufacturers, 14 Bond St., N. Y. 
Imitation Gold Watches ° 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
y Sent ©C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLLins MeTaL WaTcn 
Factory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 











95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 















GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” 
is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
& ether, or grow soft and worthless. 
0 Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Illus- 
trated circular. Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING CO., No. 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water driven to any height and 
distance by COMPRESSED AIR. 
The best and cheapest means of 
supplying country houses and 
farms, for watering stock, wash- 
ing carriages, feeding set basins 
and kitchen boilers, &c. 

Address 


HARTFORD PUMPCO., 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Special Announcement. 


—<>_— 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50: 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Profusely Illustrated by Campaign 
Pictures, Nast’s Cartoons, Views 
of the Centennial Exhibition, Por- 
traits, Caricatures, &c., &c. 


Persons desiring to have Harrer’s Weexty from the 
opening of the Centennial Exhibition (May 10, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain it by remitting 
ten cents fof each of the back numbers, 


tt” CHARLES READE, the most popular 
of living authors, will contribute to Harper's Weekly 
a series of short, illustrated stories, each complete in 
one number, under the general title of ‘Good Stories 
of Man and Other Animals.” 
the Weekly for June 17. 


SITTING BULL! 


In an early number of Harper's Weekly will be com- 
menced the Autobiography of Sittiya Bott, edited 
by Porte Crayon, and illustrated with fac-simile en- 
gravings from the Chief's own drawings, 


This series began in 


———_ — 


Address HARP RPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in gets es. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J.A., DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind,. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. 4 8. B. Collins.) 
EACH MOUSE 
Resets the Trap. 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


oc R, EB. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
A Great success. Four sizes. Send 
— for Catalogue to 

{OOK & CO., Weat Meriden, Conn. 














VISITING- CARDS, NO ¥0 3 ALIEE, T namo, 30cts.and 

Set. stamp. 4 packs, 4 With one pack for samples you 

on aus 2 sats por ont <p cui. Best and prettiest lot of 

3/6 the money ever pon nee mail. Common cards at 
PE indeard-of ‘rates. “Address WC. c CANNO 712 Weskiegtes t., Boston, Mass. 


f) BOSS PRINTING PRESS. 


The neatest press made. Adjustable 
Gauge with Ink Table and Roller. War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Price, $1 75; 
> by mail, $2. Send 10c. for our Catalogue 
of Sporting and Novelty Goods. 
WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 91 Duane St., New York, 








Fishing g in American Waters. 
By Genito C. Scorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 
Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50. 

Harper & Broruess, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


p Improved Field, Marine, Opera, 
and Tourists’ Glasses, 
Spectacles, and Eye-Glasses. Artificial Hu- 


man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
ae N.Y. Catalogues mailed by enclosing stamp. 


$2° Worth of SAMPLES FREE TO ACENTS 








Send 36 cents P jarge profits. One reliable Agent wanted in 
every County. “Atiows Cooke & Cobb, 3) Whitehall St..N. ¥ 


GUNS is 


FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 








and Revolvers. Price -] lists free. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Celebrated for perfeetion ana variety of work, ease and 
fty ofoperation. Contain all the latest improvements and sell 
Poop: than all other machines combined. Price of either style 

in. $6.00 including four heaters, tongs and box, sent with 
full working directions, on receipt of price to sny address by 

AN MACHINE ©@O, Sole Manufacturers, 
480 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1876, 


ConTaIns : 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. By Evwarv Asnortt, 
With Eleven Illustrations. 


THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. By Joun W. 
Cuapwick. With Nine Illustrations. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO THE JORDAN. 
A Srory. By Atsert Ruopes. With Three Il- 
lustrations. 


ON A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR OF “RAB 
AND HIS FRIENDS.” A Poem. By James 
T. Frecps., With Portrait of John Brown, 


MODERN DWELLINGS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION, 
DECORATION, AND FURNITURE.—(Fourth 
Paper.) By H. Hupson Hotty. With Twenty- 
three Iilustrations., 


LAUREL BUSH: AN OLD-FASHIONED 
LOVE STORY.—Parr Ill. By the Aurmuor or 
“Joun Hacirax, Gentleman.” 


THE 


ASHES OF ROSES, A Story. By Lizzie W. Cuamr- 
NEY. 


GARTH. A Nove... By Jovian Hawruorne. 
HYMN TO FREYA. A Porm. By Wit.1aM Gisson, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. By Wituam L. Sronz. 
With Twenty-one Illustrations, 


REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM BRANFORD SHU- 
BRICK. By Susan F. Coorzn. With Portrait. 


A WOMAN-HATER.—Panr IL 
THE JUDGE'S FLIRTATION. A Srory. 


By Sana 
URTON, a 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Extor. Boox VI. 


—REVELATIONS. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. _ 


In the department of Fiction and in I))nstrated 
Descriptive Papers, Stories, and Poems, Harren’s 
MaGazine is approached in excellence by no other 
periodical. 

The August Number contains the entire Sixth Book 
of Groner Extor's “‘ Daniel Deronda ;” the Third Part 
of Mrs. Dinan Mutockx Cratx’s Old-Fashioned Love 
Story, “The Laurel Bush ;” the Second Part of an 
anonymous serial story, entitled ‘A Woman-Hater ;" 
another installment of Juttan HawtHoune’s “Garth ;” 
and three short stories of unusual interest. 

Mr. Houty's Fourth Paper on Modern Dwellings 
treats of Furniture, Draperies. etc., and is accompanied 
by twenty-three tasteful illustrations, 

Among the other attractions of this beautiful Num- 
ber are: 

An interesting 
College: 

An Illustrated Descriptive Article, full of reminis- 
cence and anecdote, on Saratoga Springs; 

A Biographical Sketch of Rear-Admiral Shubrick, 
recounting some of the most thrilling incidents of our 
naval history ; 

A Poem by James T. Fietns on a Portrait of the 
Author of “Rab and his Friends,” accompanied by 
the Portrait; 

A thrilling and effectively illustrated account of the 
Battle of Long Island; and 


Illustrated Paper on Wellesley 


Five Editorial Departments, covering all matters of 
current interest in Art, Society, History, Science, Lit- 
erature, and Anecdote. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren'’s Magazine, Haurer’s Weexcy, and Hareen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scunsonimmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
. m* may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
irrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 

ly. 






a rding 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
tood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
h the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanern & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Teams ror Anpvertismne tx Hanrer’s WEeeKiy anp 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
Weeklr Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 


Barper's 


Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S 
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THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED, 





HARPER’S 


LANGUAG 


rE SER DS. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 





LANGUAGE PRIMER, ... . 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, . . 


ScHooL COMPOSITION, . . 


PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR,. . . 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
40 Cts. 27 cts. 20 cts, 
. 50 cts. 34 Cts. 25 cts. 
50 cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
75 cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 





Swinton’s System of Language 


Training has received the unqualified 


approval of the most distinguished educators in the country, including the 


following : 


EDWARD SEARING, State Supt. of Public Instruc 
tion, Wis. 


ABNER J. PHIPPS, Agent of Board of Education, | 


Mass. 
D. BURT, State Supt. of Schools, Minn, 
WARREN JOHNSON, State Supt. of Schools, Me. 
JNO. M. FLEMING, State Supt. of Schools, Tenn, 


J. W. SIMONDS, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
NN. 
JNO. H. FRENCH, Secretary State Board of Educa- 


tion, Vt. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Commissioner of Public 
Schools, R. I. 


NORTHROP, Secretary of State Board of Edu- 
cation, Conn. 


NATHAN PRATT, Secretary of State Board of Edu- 
cation, Del. 


J. M. B. SILL, Supt. of Schoole, Detroit, Mich. 


H. F. HARRINGTON, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, 
Mass, 


JNO. COOPER, Supt. of Schools, Richmond, Ind, 
THOMAS TASH, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 
JNO. B. PEASLEY, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. D. PARKER, Supt. of Schools, Janesville, Wis. 


E. ADAMS, President of Board of Education, Concord, 
N. H. 


W. W. JAMIESON, Supt. of Schools, Keokuk, Towa. 
J. G. EDGERLY, Supt. of Schools, Fitchburg, Mass. 
T. C. TOLLES, Supt. of Schools, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
W. W. WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Taunton, Masa 
J. H. SMART, Supt. of Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind, 

H. M. WILLARD, Supt. of Schools, Newton, Masa, 
GEORGE B. SEARS, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


B. G. 


AUSTIN GEORGE, Supt. of Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

J. B. ROBERTS, Supt. of Schools, Galesburg, Tu, 

MOSES COIT TYLER, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Michigan University. 


W. J. ROLFE, late Master of High School, Cambridge, 
Mase 


JNO. T. LIGGETT, Chairman Committee on Course 
of Study, Detroit, Mich, 

L. 8. TARBOX, Chairman Committee on Course of 
Study, Nashville, Tenn, 

ALEX. KERR, Professor in University of Wisconsin 

8. H. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature, University of Wisconsin 

H. B. HUTCHINS, Assistant Professor 
History, University of Mich. 

J. H. GILMORE, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and 
English, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

A. R. BENTON, Chane. of the University of Nebraska. 

THOMAS HUNTER, Pres. Normal College, N. ¥ City 

L. H. CHENEY, State Normal School, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

T. L.GRISWOLD, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


JNO. H. HALDEMAN, State Normal School, Westfield, 
Mase 


| D. C. JOHN, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn, 


H. D. MoCARTHY, State Normal School, Concordia, 
Kanaas, 


T. C. H. VANCE, State Normal School, Ky. 
| H. O. LADD, State Normal School, Plymouth, N. Hf 
W. F. PHELPS, State Normal School, Winona, Minn 
| LEMUEL AMERMAN, State Normal School, Mans 
| field, Pa. 
JNO. C. HARKNESS, State Normal University, Wil 
mington, Del, 


of English 











It has also been warmly approve d by M. BUISSON, Fellow of the Uni- 


versity of France, as “ the inductive 
the study of the mother tongue.” 


IT HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR lt 


NEW YORK, the 
PHILADELPHIA, the 
BROOKLYN, the third 
BOSTON, the sixth 
BALTIMORE, the 


And in twndreds of other Cities and Towns, 


NEW -RLEANS, LA., NEWARK, N 
KINGSTON, N. Y., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
HARRISBURG, PA., 
RICHMOND, VA., 
PATERSON, N. J., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
AUGUSTA, ME., 
DENVER, COL., 
ATLANTA, GA., 
NATCHEZ, MISS., 


largest 
SE 


sevent 


TERRE HAU 
KALAMAZOO‘ 
KEY WEST, 
MANCHESTI 
POUGHKEEI 
EASTON, PA 
JACKSON, M 
NEW BEDF« 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


TRENTON, N. J., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


method applied with wonderful skill to 


[SE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


City in the United States. 
2cond in size. 

h “ “ 

including the following 

J., GALESBURG, ILL. 


FORT WAYNE, IND r 


TE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 


), MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
FLA., ELIZABETH, N. J., 
IR, N. HL, CONCORD, N. H., 


IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
SLE, N. Y., NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.. 
; NASHVILLE, TENN., 
ICH., SCHENECTADY, N. Y., 
RD, MASS., OGDENSBURG, N. Y., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ton’s System of Language Training is now in successful 


use is more than SIX MILL 


IONS. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggista. 


$77 A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 








male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P, OU. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAY 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 61 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agenta. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TE Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. 88068 
mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 

paid. Mow:toa Mascractvaine Co., Cinciunat!,Ubio. 


$5 to $20 


*-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges, 
4 $300. Catalogues Free. FELTON & CO., N.Y.City, 


$10 2 $250 , ‘Send tor Chromo Catalogue 


urrogp's Sons, Boston Mass. 
$1 





per day at home. 


Samples worth $1 
free 


Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





9 ® day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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ROLES Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm,”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for I)justra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS 11h5 Broad- 
way, cor, 27th St., New York. (Formerly hie Fifth Ave.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST. 


1. 

ORTON’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Onron, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceam of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Evlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Pari to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
lilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

ll 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Crom Hay 
Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire's Legacy,” &c. 
Paper, 75 cents 

Il 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time, 
By Groner W. Cox, M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 

IV, 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D, 








SvO, 


476. By Cuances Menivace, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, Uniform with the Student's 
Series, 


, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
W. Pemuroxe Fernipes., With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 

Vou. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

Holland. 


Vou. I.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece 
Vor. IIL —Switzerland, Tyrol, Deumark, Norway, 


Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


Vi 
DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP 
MENT OF EUROPE History of the Intellectual 


Development of Europe. By Joun Wittiam Daaren, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni 
versity of New York, Author of a “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” & Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo0, Cloth, $8 00, 
Vil 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Gronoe Extor, Author of 

* Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam Bede,” & 


In Two Volumes, 
Ready.) 


l2mo, Cloth, $8 00. (Vel. 1 Now 
Vill. 

GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Bomesis 

Synchroniem: an Enquiry into the Time and Plate 


of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. EB. Graperone 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mandi,” “ Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 
1X. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Awrnowr 
Tro.iiore, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “ Orley Farm,” “ The Smal! House at Al- 
lington,” * Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” * Doe- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents 


X. 
COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


Comparative Zool- 





ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By Jamues Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar Colleve: ¢ orresponding 
Member of t 

delphia, and 

York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon," 
&c. With 380 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


XI. 
THE DILEMMA, A Novel 
Battle of Dorking.” 


By the Author of “The 
Svo, Paper, 75 centa. 

Xx 
EARLY MAN IN EUROPE, 


Early Man in Europe, 
By Cuances Rav, 


Llustrated, Svo, Cloth, $2 50 
Xl 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lou» Lrrron, 6yo, 
Paper, & cents; 12mo, Cloth,75 centa 

XIV, 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
sy J. R. Gaeen, Author of ‘A Short History of the 
Eng! People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


eh 


ow Haareer & Beorwens will send either of the above 


works by mail or expreas, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 


sw Hanren’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankuin Squares, N. Y. 


HEARD’S 


HISTORY OF THE SIOUX WAR. 


History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 
By Isaac V. D. Hearp. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


and 1863 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Hanrre & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 
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THOS RINSS! 


TILDEN AND —— 
“Tilden can not carry his Canvass on any System of Chinese Tactics—beating the Reform Gong, 


N. Y. Herald. 


Union Ap AMS, | Palisades Mountain House, 


and winning by Te rrifying his Enemies.” 


Importer & Manufacturer 


Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 


AND 
. . . 
Fine Furnishings. 
THS LATEST NOVELTIES FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, VIENNA, BERLIN, 
AND OUR OWN METROPOLIS. 


847 BROADWAY, 


dust South of U nion Square. 


The Only Genuine Eau de Cologne. 


Sold by all respectable Druggists. 
1zté Mepvars: London on and 1862; Oporto, 
1865; Paris, 1855 and 1867 ; Vienna, 1873. 











Established 1709, at Cologne. 
Soie Agent for the U. 


WM. MARWEDEL, 


S., 25 Murray St., New York. 
| DURING this 


A G R E AT OF Fr E R ' month we will 


dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. 

Pianos anp Orcans.—We are prepared to offer P1- 
ANOS AND ORGANS, new and second-hand, of first-class 
makers, including Warrns’, at prices so ‘astonishingly 
low, for cash or on insts allme nts, that the poorest need 
not be without a good instrume nt, P seople must have 
a good deal for a little money, and Horace Waters & 
Sons, 481 Broadway, New York, are now selling splendid 
instruments fora little money. Senv ron CaTaLoeues. 


Coe MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 
mAGiO LaSTHaN SLIDES. 


© Por Homes, Sanday-schoo!ls 
and Lecture-rooms it stands 
‘ UNRIVALLED. 


Brilliant and easy to show 


Circulars of SPECIAL Offer free. 
Bciopticon Manual (5th Ed.) 60 cts, 


hd. MART, 1340 Chestout Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ =* 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 


tS? Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 








“ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


ed Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete, 

er sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, stave money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


Boy grave great fun and make money fast at 
be int 


esse nner anaes 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STHEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Henny Hor, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. WY. 







EY s oo 


—— 
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Kuglewood-Cliffs-on-the-Hndson, 


45 minutes by steamboat from foot of Harrison Street, 
at4and5 P.M. NOW OPEN, 


D. S. HAMMOND, Englewood, N. J. 


THE 


GRAND UNION 


HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs,N.Y., 
IS NOW OPEN 


for the reception of guests. 





Since the close of last season extensive improve- 
ments have been made. A new ballroom, 60x90 feet, 
a spacious club-house, and 125 first-class rooms have 
been added. By the construction of a complete sys- 
tem of water-works, guests of this house will enjoy 
the luxury of PURE SPRING WATER IN 
THEIR OWN ROOMS, 


For apartments, address 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Henry Crarr, 


' ve 
Wa. WitKtnson, f Managers. 








®Lo ReNOw™ 
. WILSON 
‘tases 
= §6MACHINE 


Be - 1 el 
| CHEAPEST FIRST 


CLASS MACHINE 
tN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 








Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 

g@ Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prove rbs, 

&c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 

Modern Langug uges. Morocco Tuc ks, Gilt BE dge 8. 
Mail on receipt of $1.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
_ 138 and 1 40 Grand St., New York. 


Electra-Silicon, & 


} is GuaRANTEED to be the 
‘i best article known for 
\ SOLD k NT 














By 


and 









by ing ‘store “_, . and jewelers. 

| COFFIN,RE DING- 
. TON, & CO., 
} No. 9 Gold St., N. ¥. 


pon eh 

| ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 

cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


DICK’S 


TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


99 


~—; 


AGREEABLE MEDICINES. 


By THOMPSON JOHNSTON, M.D. 


[JuLy 1876 


Or all the preparations of elegant pharmacy none are so de- 
servedly popular or useful as capsules, and of the various kinds, 
including the French and others of foreign manufacture, the soft 
capsules stand pre- ‘eminently and de servedly at the bend. The 
introduction of the various sugar and celatin-coated pills was a 
great advance, securing many disagreeal le drugs in a permanent 
and pleasant form. There is, however, a large and valuable class 
of remedies that can not be used in this way, as only solid sub- 
stances can be readily formed into pills. Quite a ‘number of 
fluid medicines of superior therapeutic value are known, but, 
being unpleasant to the taste, they must either be swallowed in 
their natural form, to the infinite annoyance of the palate, or 
be partially disguised by the addition of some palatable sub- 
stance, or be conveyed into the stomach by some tasteless ve- 
hicle. Against the use of a large class of unprotected fluid 
medicines the sense of taste utters its strong protest; so strong, 
indeed, that the stomach is very apt to join with it in condemn- 
ing the aggression. This is the most serious obstacle met with 
by physicians—the reluctance of the stomach to receive and re- 
tain the medicines swallowed. If the sense of taste could be 
shorn of its power during the administration of remedial agents, 
“irritable stomachs” would be far less common, and the best ef: 
fects of the medicines employed would be more frequently secured. 

It is in cases of this kind that the soft capsules meet a long 
felt want, and, as they are prepared containing a large variety 
of remedies, they can be obtained suited to a great many cases; 
in fact all the disagreeable balsams, o‘ls, and other nauseous 
medicines, either alone or in combination, can be given in this 
form with the greatest ease and the best results. 

The soft coating of the capsule is composed of jelly, the 
same as that prepared from isinglass or gelatin, and is easily 
dissolved and assimilated in the stomach—in this respect 
quite different from and superior to the old-fashioned hard and 
partially insoluble kind often met with. The manufacture of 
this new and valuable form of medicine is quite simple, and is 
extensively carried on by Dunpas Dick & Co., of New York. 
In order to make them of uniform elegant appearance and 
consistence, considerable _ skill, machinery, and capital is re- 
quired, so as to limit their manufacture to large establish. 
ments, which should be used exclusively in this way. It is 
known that very impure and wretched drugs have been put 
up in this form by the unprincipled, and that the use of the 

sapsule covering has thus been brought into great disrepute. 

To heighten the reputation of this admirable vehicle is the 
work of Dr, Dic k, and he accomplishes it by the strictest 
fidelity in the preparation of his goods. He secures only pure 
articles, regardless of cost, and puts them up with scrupulous 
care. No quack compounds or secret preparations are thus 
put up, but solely those which are employed by the regularly 
educated medical men.—Zhe Pharmacal Gazette. 


MEDICINES MADE TASTELESS, 


- To overcome the nauseous taste of some medicines many 
methods have been devised; it is conceded capsules have supe- 
rior advantages over all other forms. In this 
the most useful medicines are rendered tasteless and acceptable 
to the most delicate stomachs. Dunpas Dick & Co. are the 
most successful manufacturers capsules in this country.— 
Physician Monitor. 


mode some of 


of 





suffering from kidney complaints. They show themselves in 

almost protean shapes, but always to the injury of the patient. 
They cause indescribable agony. The experience of thirty years shows 
. that the best remedy for this class of diseases is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Its properties are diuretic, which are specially adapted for such cures. 
soL dD BY ALL DRU GGISTS. 


~ Provident Lite and Trust Co, of Philadelphia, 


INCORPORATED 3d Mo., 23d, 1865. 


Strictly Mutual. Distinguished for Careful Selection of Risks, Prudent Investment of Funds, Great 
Economy, and Liberality to its Policy-Holders. 


FF SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


i are probably a majority of the human race 
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of Pera, where in place of every shanty that | ceives the outbreak of a fire, he hangs from the | ent at all fires of importance. If the Sultan has | ent at great fires. 


summit of his tower a basket if by day or a lan- 
tern by night to indicate the quarter of the town | 
The cannon thunders out | breaks out 
casions an odalisque, clad in scarlet, and wearing 


FIRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. sheag 
even retired into the recesses of his harem, his 
sanctuary is not safe from intrusion if : 


The story goes that upon such oc- | 


burns down there rises a mansion of stone. 
Wir a town built almost entirely of wood, | result is owing to the fact that Pera is principal- | 

ly inhabited by Genoese and other foreigners, so 
| that before long the town will be quite European 


in which it is situated. 
the alarm, and through the awakened streets rings 
in sinister tones the lugubrious ery of “ Stamboul 
Every one is aroused, and the | 


and the indirect co-operation of the negligence 
constituting the normal a turban of the same color, penetrates into the 


A house sixty years | chamber, raises the tapestry that covers the door 


way, and stands before him silent and sinister 
A simi- | The appearance of this flame-colored I 
announces to the Sultan that there i ir 


On the summit of the Seraskier’s Tower, a struc- | 
ture of prodigious height in Constantinople which 
igainst the sky not far from the domes and 
minarets of the Sultan’s palace, stands perpetual. | 
ly a watchman, whose duty it is to look narrowly 
whether in any quarter of the immense panorama 
The face of the town renews itself every half | that lies unrolled at his feet there may be a gush 
of dark smoke or red flame bursting through the | 
When the watchman per- 


ondition of Constantinople 
Except the mosques, aqueducts, | 
with a few Greek 
and some Genoese 
Past ages have left no 
soil perpetually swept by flame 


| populace as well as the firemen rush frantically 
in the direction indicated by the signal. 
lar watch is constantly maintained on the summit 
of the Tower of Galata, which is almost directly 
opposite to the Seraskier’s Tower, on the other 
side of the Golden Horn. 

It is, or was, a law in Constantinople that the | 
Sultan, the viziers, and the pashas shall be pres- | tan and his chief officers of state are always pres- 


city, and summons him to « j 

How far this popular belief ‘ 
true it is difficult to ascertain, but it is ec 
1, perhaps, without much change ; that such is the popular belief, and that the Sul 


only exes ption to this rule being the suburb | interstices of a roof, 





A FIRE IN COMTANTD 


An hor is unders 


the limit beyond which, if the fire con! 
Sultan is not bound to attend 

Constantinople is ep ally subject 
those quarters where the Poorer classe 
dled and crowded togetter, and the 
tions that occur there af Sometimes tr 
in their destructivene* THEOPHILE 
who has written more ly and more 
ingly upon Const untinop’ th 
author, thus describes 4 rein one 


an any ot 
ne of 
erable quarters of the r: “T was o1 
ting upon a tom) in the ser ce _ net 
when I observed rising “ove the 


wreath of blue smoke, “lich speedi 





‘RLY. pop eMeNt, Juty 22, 1876.] 
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. IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


fires, An hor is unde rstood to be 
yond which, ifthe fire continues, the 
t bound to attend 

nople is espétitily subject to fires in | 


} 


ed with jets of flame q the latter scarcely visible, 
however, in the brilliant sunlight. I sprang up 
and sought an open spot, whence I saw in an in- 


ors where the Poorer classes are hud-| stant that the quarter ca 
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burned, and this was a smail matter, if one con- 
siders the extreme inflammability of the materials 
of which the whole region was built. The mosque, 
protected by its walls and arches of stone, rested 
intact. Upon the spot where the wooden build- 
ings had stood remained only the brick chimneys 
which had resisted the flames. They hada strange 
effect, these red obelisks alone standing in mem- 
ory of the buildings which had surrounded them 
the day before. They looked somewhat like gi- 
gantic ten-pins, planted there to be bowled out by 
Typhon or Briareus. Amidst the yet hot and 
smoking remains of the houses the former pro- 
prietors had already constructed some sort of 
habitation by means of rush mats, old carpets, 
and pieces of calico or canvas, supported by 
stakes, and were smoking their pipes with all 
the resignation of Oriental fatalism. Horses 
were fastened to stakes in the place where their 
stables had once stood; fragments of old parti- 
tions and bits of plank nailed together reconsti- 
tuted the harem; a cawadji was making coffee 
over the furnace which alone remained of his 
shop, upon the ancient site of which sat cross- 
legged in the ashes his faithful customers. Far- 
ther on some bakers were digging out with wood- 
en shovels heaps of grain, of which the flames 
had scorched only the upper portions. Poor 
wretches were seeking amidst the half - extin- 
guished cinders, nails, and bits of iron, the re- 
mains of their fortunes, but without having any 
aspect of special despondency. I did not see at 
Kassim-Pasha those groups, lost, wailing, and ut- 
terly in despair, which a similar calamity would 
collect in France among the ruins of a village or 
a district destroyed by fire. In fact, it seems 
that to be burned out is at Constantinople rather 
a matter of course.” 

Until recently there was no other way of con- 
trolling a fire at Constantinople than to summon 
the so-called “ Fire-brigade,” a collection of men 
without order, discipline, or exercise, to appear 
at the place of danger, where they did little but 
rob and plunder the deserted buildings. Finally, 
however, the late Sultan, moved by the misfor- 
tunes of the inhabitants, put an end to these pro- 
ceedings, and ordered the organization of a new 
Fire-brigade on the European system. The execu- 
tion of this order was committed to Count Ep. 
MUND SzécuériGE, at one time a pupil of Captain 
Suaw, of the London Fire-brigade. 

The old Fire Department of Constantinople con- 
sisted simply of the water-carriers, who were ex- 
empt from all taxation on condition that they 
would attend every fire. This corps lacked not 
only organization, but there seemed to be a mis- 
apprehension in regard to their duties; so that a 
family frequently suffered more in the way of the 
loss of valuables from the would-be extinguishers 
than from the conflagration itself. Their engines 
were of the rudest description, being little more 
than boxes made to contain water, while the only 
forcing apparatus was a pair of small pumps. 
Each party of firemen consisted of about twenty 
individuals, who divided between them the Jabor 
of carrying the water-boxes and the hose. These 
bands would rush through the streets, making 
as much noise as possible, to alarm the inhabit- 
ants in the neighborhood of the fire, and uncere- 
moniousiy hustling out of the way any unfortu- 
nate individual who chanced to interfere with 
their progress. The procession was usually head- 
ed by two men, one carrying the nozzle of the 
hose, and the other a short spear. The method 
of supplying the engines with water was exceed- 
ingly primitive. It was carried from the nearest 
fountains, there being no water-works or aque- 
ducts of any kind as yet in Constantinople. 
Through some superstition these firemen could 
not be induced to use sea-water in extinguishing 
a fire, and, indeed, this last seemed usually to be 
a matter of small importance with them, a liberal 
promise of backshish being the only stimulus 
that would induce them to make active exertion 
in order to save a house. When not in use, the 
engines were deposited at the nearest police dépot. 
With such arrangements as these, it is not sur- 
prising that in one week Constantinople has been 
known to lose 2500 houses by fire. 

The reform worked by the exertions of Count 
SzecuericE, and the thorough and effective organ- 
ization of the Fire-brigade under his direction, 
have resulted in diminishing the destruction 
wrought by the frequent fires to such an extent 
that on a recent occasion the entire population 
publicly expressed their relief and satisfaction. 


“ON THE ALERT.” 


Cart HaaG, the painter of the fine picture 
from which we give an engraving on our front 
page, was born at Erlangen, in Bavaria, in 1820, 
He commenced his professional education at 
Nuremberg at the age of seventeen, and contin- 
ued his studies at Munich and Paris. In 1847 
he settled in England, gave up painting in oils, 
and adopted water-colors. In 1850 he was elect- 
ed a member of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors, and his works since that time have given 
him a very high position among his associates 
He has been an indefatigable traveler in search 
of the picturesque. His journeys have extended 
into the Tyrol, Italy, Greece, Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt. Partly from the novelty and picturesque- 
ness of the subjects, his Eastern paintings are 
among the most popular of his works. He ex- 
cels in the delineation of Arab character, and 
delights in the richness and variety of color which 
Oriental costumes afford. j 

In the picture we have engraved, Hac repre- 
sents a wandering, solitary Arab hastily loading 
his long, curiously shaped flint-lock gun, which is 
still the favorite weapon with the Oriental desert 
tribes. His dromedary kneels on the sand be- 
side him. There is evidently danger somewhere, 
though what it may be is left to the reader's im- 
agination. Very likely the Arab is a robber, 
and some of his victims may be in hot pursuit. 
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THE MADE BELLE. 


Ir was a sultry day in late July. The ocean 
breeze failed to dispel the fever of the air that 
waited impatiently for the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise, that lay broadly legible along the eastern ho- 
rizon, of a coming thunder-storm. 

The sultriness and impatience that pervaded 
the atmosphere, thirsting for the excitement of 
electrical volleys and a dash of impetuous rain, 
also pervaded the mental atmosphere of a group 
of idle young men who lounged upon the shady 
corner of a hotel piazza killing time until the din- 
ner hour. 

“ Celia Carr was the belle last year,” said Ned 
Grosvenor, “ and we shall not ‘look upon her like 
again,’” 

“The array of beauty at present is not alarm- 
ing,” observed Sam Dent. ‘The Brewsters are 
niece girls; Miss Fanning may be called quite 
stylish, Miss Hayward decidedly so; Jennie 
Hammond will be a capital creature, but she is 
rather ‘ bread-and-butterish’ yet; her sister is a 
schooled coquette. Adele Ferris is the belle so 
far.” 

“T never pay court to beauties,” said Armand 
Du Bois. “ When a girl expects every man who 
beholds her to be at her feet as a matter of 
course, I prefer to pique her, for some time at 
least, with indifference.” 

“There have been several arrivals to-day,” said 
Grosvenor, “ Miss Monroe among the number. 
Look out for Miss Monroe, Du Bois. She isn’t a 
beauty exactly, but—” 

“ Let us make a belle,” suggested Arthur Linds- 
ley. “Let us take some moderate girl and idol- 
ize her, one and all of us. Not ridiculously, but 
just enough to turn her head and have all the 
other dear creatures dying of jealousy.” 

“What will you make her of?” asked Sam. 
“Where’s your material? Produce your bell- 
metal, Lindsley.” 

“She must be a novice,” said Grosvenor. 

“ And susceptible,” said Sam. 

“ But not too susceptible, so there'll be no fun 
in it,” said Dick Wilhurst. 

“She must not be a beauty,” said Du Bois, 

“Nor a stupid,” said Lindsley. 

Wanted—a belle. So stood their agreement, 
when all minor tintinnabulations received an ob- 
ligatory knell from 


’ 


“That tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell.” 


Two days later a party arrived at the hotel, 
who were registered as “Mr. Wolf, Mrs. Wolf, 
and Miss Wolf, of C ,”’ and on the same after- 
noon Lindsley announced, triumphantly, “ J’ve 
No; don’t ask me what she’s 
like. Nothing startling, I promise you. Just a 
passable sort of a rather lady-like nobody. The 
raw material, that’s all; and that’s what we want, 
A mighty pretty little foot she had, though, peep- 
ing from under her water-proof cloak. But plain, 
unmistakably plain and unpretending, I assure 
you. Just the nondescript sort of thing we re- 
quire for our made elle.” 





A more inviting evening drawing-room no sum- 
mer hotel could boast. Given the lights and the 
music, and what volatile creatures could desire a 
better field for the dance? Easily disencumber- 
ed too, and convertible for private theatricals, 
tableaux, and games, its entertainments were 
famed. An occasional dull day could be endured 
in anticipation of the unfailing bewitching quali- 
ty of its “ falling grace.” 

In this inviting drawing-room Miss Irene Wolf 
made her début, clinging rather closely to the side 
of her mother until the music struck up. 
dance began. The young and shy stranger found 
herself introduced to a number of agreeable young 
men. Every one seemed pleased with her. Ev- 
ery thing she said, every thing she did, proved to 
be just the happy word of the moment or the 
happy act. “It has been such a delightful even- 
ing,” she said to her mother, when, after mid- 
night, she still lingered to talk over the novel 
event. “I was a silly girl to dread the beginning 
so much. How kind every one is!” 

Happily she was not mediumistic, to know the 
comments made upon her by her gentle sister- 
hood of the house. She came in mention quite 
disparagingly in contrast to Miss Monroe, like- 
wise a débutante of the evening—a young lady 
just returned from a tour in Europe, who had 
brought the “loveliest costumes” from Pingat’s 
and Worth’s; in one of which, purple and pale 
blue, with rococo jewels and a wonderful fringe, 
she had appeared that night. 

“Wasn't it amiable,” said Miss Fanning, “in 
Ned Grosvenor and the other fellows of our set to 
take up that bewildered little Backwoods? Poor 
thing! I hope they will not drop her flat all at 
once.” 

Drop her? This was the last thought likely 
to occur to the kind young men; they had no such 
intent. On the contrary, they congratulated them- 
seives upon the fact that Irene Wolf was not 
only just the thing they wanted for their made 
belle, but a nice sort of a girl, and a good dancer 
thrown in. 

As time rolled on, sisterly solicitudes for the 
ultimate fate of “ Backwoods” became extinct. 
Propitious circumstances elevated the “ poor 
thing” to “that Miss Wolf.” Favorite partner 
of the dance, abettor of games, recipient of the 
prettiest bonbonniéres and the loveliest flowers, 
the first-thought-of invitation for the ride, drive, 
and walk, the queen of the picnic, and the belle 
of the ball. “I Tasked Sam Dent,” said the beau- 
tiful Miss Ferris, “what was the charm of that 
Miss Wolf. He said it was simply the ‘ je ne sais 
quoi’ which always attracts men, but that women 
invariably fail to perceive.” 

“T always knew,” pondered the devout heart of 
Mamma Wolf, who, with her beast-of-prey cogno- 
men, reflected upon the vexed question of “ what’s 
in a name” the most lambent possible light—“ I 
always knew that our Irene had the disnosition 
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of an angel; but I never realized before that my 
child was the raving beauty I find she is.” 

As the season advanced, the triumphs of the 
made belle lost none of their brilliancy. Her 
success began to reflect credit upon her makers. 
Every day she seemed more lovely, every day 
more worthy of preference. For is there a cos- 
metic like praise? Is there a tonic like smiles ? 

It is worth while to a woman to have a credu- 
lous heart, if only for the beautifying effect of 
flattery upon her grace and complexion. 

Irene Wolf, in her midsummer experience, 
thought that watering-place life was an episode 
of paradise. But the serpent always crawls into 
Eden. And in Irene’s paradise the intruder had, 
as in Raphael’s picture, a woman’s face. 

Miss Hammond thought it her duty to confide 
to Miss Wolf a secret that had been intrusted by 
Dick Wilhurst as something which he considered 
“too good to keep.” Imagine the delicacy of the 
self-imposed act: for the secret was no other 
than the fact that the belle of the season was the 
creature of a joke, the envied idol of the sum- 
mer literally nothing more than “ a block of wood 
or stone,” at whose efficacy the priests of its wor- 
ship mocked. 

Miss Hammond performed her self-imposed 
duty without trepidation. If in the rivalry of the 
season she had allowed herself to feel bitterness, 
and if malice lay in her motive, she was not re- 
warded by the effect upon her victim of her 
astounding revelation. In listening to the hu- 
miliating tale, given in strict confidence and 
without suppression of any stinging detail, Irene 
remained calm, offering no interruption or excla- 
mation. Her heart, indeed, beat violently, her 
color went and came. When the whole story 
was ended she pondered a minute, and said, 

“Do you believe this, Miss Hammond? I 
hardly can, I think these gentlemen—these 
friends of yours—are too well-bred to have 
placed a girl, an unoffending stranger, in such an 
ignominious position. No! Do not trouble your- 
self about this story. I feel sure these young men 
have better hearts.” 

But, oh, the storm that swept over that bared 
bit of palpitating mechanism, the woman’s heart, 
in the darkness of the night! The pain, the tan- 
talizing torment, the bewildering doubt. Could 
it be true? Let the careful memory, the calm 
judgment, take up the facts. Alas, the story was 
not without its corroborating proofs! 

The first night of anguish that sweeps across 
the pillow of a young girl robs it forever of all 
the white roses of which girls’ pillows are made. 
Thenceforth the softest is but ruffled linen on 
which the head rests. 

In the morning Irene awoke—for at dawn she 
caught one miserable half hour’s sleep—awoke, 
for the first morning of her life, upon a flat, stale, 
unprofitable world. 

What pleasure was there to a made belle in fix- 
ing her blonde hair at the glass ? 

The first thought of the child had been this: 
“Oh, how I wish I could tell mother!” but she 
reasoned with herself, “ No; it is better I should 
bear it by myself. And father, dear father, how 
he would resent this cruelty! how much he loves 
his poor little girl! He must never, never, never 
know.” 


The evening after Miss Hammond's dutiful act 
Irene was beautiful—really beautiful for the first 
and, perhaps, for the last time in her life. She 
came down into the drawing-reom arrayed in an 
excellent Paris dress; for her mother, whose ma- 
ternal instinct had been aroused to the percep- 


tion that Irene’s costumes were not in the style | 


of those worn by her companions, had purchased 
for her darling at an immoderate cost from one 


of those fashionable modistes who follow in the | 


wake of the summer-faring gay world the very 
last importation of draperied grace. 
Irene came down into the drawing-room at- 


tired like a little princess: but it was not that | 


which made every eye discover she was a beauty 
at last. It was the hectic rose leaf on her cheek, 
the scarlet of her lips, the violet shadow about her 
eyes, the mystical shadow upon young eyelids 
that grief has at last kissed: it was the kindled 
excitement of conflicting pain and pride, the 
quick flame that made her gentle fawn-colored 
eyes shine steel and gold, gold and steel, and 
that illumined into positive, potent brilliancy her 
modest, softly tinted, pleasantly featured, but nev- 
er before startling face. 

She was really beautiful, and every one said 
so that night. The belle, without possibility of 
mistake. 

But to those who knew her and who were 
with her frequently, or watched her closely from 
that time forth, there was something missed from 
Irene that hitherto had part in herself—the joy- 
ous confidence, the innocent abandon, the quiet 
but genuine under-tone of real happiness, had fled. 
With all her pride, she was too ingenuous to con- 
ceal from those who cared for her that her per- 
fect peace was lost. 

Our friendly young men held a consultation 
upon this point. 

“Mark me,” said Sam Dent,“I know some- 
thing of girls, and that girl has fallen in love. 
Mark me, in love with one of us! I only hope, 
since I’m an engaged man, that it’s not me.” 

Du Bois looked infinitely self-conscious, but did 
not speak, 


“Don’t trouble yourself, Sam,” said Dick Wil- 


hurst, with insinuating self-assertion. ‘“ I happen 
to know she hasn’t been such a fool as that.” 

“We've played too deep,” said Grosvenor 
“Upon my word it hasn’t been right. We've 
had our fun, but, by Jove, it has been hard upon 
the girl.” 

“Well,” said graceless Dick, “ it isn’t a wrong 
that can’t be made right. 
love with—and—but—well—n’importe. 
me, I don’t care if I do become a victim. 
a cool three hundred thousand. 
worse.” 
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If it’s me she is in | 


“Wilhurst !” exclaimed Lindsley, with flash- 
ing eyes, “‘take care. Miss Wolf is too true a 
woman, too good a girl, to be lightly spoken of, 
im my presence at least. A girl that any man 
might be proud to make his wife.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried Dick. “Excuse me, 
friends. I meant to praise, not to scoff. What 
greater compliment can be paid to a made belle 
than to ring the change out of her—ring the 
changes, I mean. Lindsley, my dear fellow, I 
pass. Take her: and a thousand blessings go 
with you, my boy!” 

“Lindsley is right,” said Sam Dent. 
girl has metal in her.” 

“Who ever heard of a belle that hadn’t metal 
in her ?” asked Dick. 

“Nonsense! but I tell you there’s a genuine 
ring to her.” 

“ Of course.” 

“And a smart tongue, as I can testify, when 
she’s put to it,” said Grosvenor. “I like a wom- 
an who can hold her own.” 


“The 


“Her own tongue? So do I,” said Dick. “Oh, 
I'm sincere. Irene Wolf is all right. Hurrah 
for our made belle! She’s a trump. Lindsley, 


you’re a success. Well, good-night, boys; I’m 
off. By-by, Lindsley. Ring the belle—ding- 


dong !” 


The feminine portion of the house had not been 
so sensitively aware of the change in Irene. The 
truth is, they were too thoroughly engrossed in a 
wonderful event to condescend to trifles. 

The event was no other than the unexpected 
arrival at this delightful sea-side hotel of an En- 
glish lord, a bachelor, crossed in love abroad, it 
was rumored, and come to America expressly to 
marry. 

A live lord! One and all of the feminine por- 
tion of the house fixed heart and soul upon him 
at once. There was no turning back from the 
plow ; there was no dallying with time to be “ well 
off with the old loves,” or loss of haste in going 
first to bugy one’s dead. The affair demanded, 
or commanded rather, a religious zeal and dis- 
patch. “Up and strike!” was the motto of every 
Amazonian ambition whose bewitching archery 
suddenly fixed upon this shining bull’s-eye. 

If the thought of “ Mrs.” had to any one been 
sweet, the thought of “ My lady,” “ My Lady Lin- 
dehurst,” was incomparably a treat. 

It was, of course, necessary to be presented to 
“my lord” first. And Lord Lindehurst, who had 
been thrown by accident of foreign travel into 
intimate relations with Grosvenor and Du Bois, 
came specially introduced. He was legitimately 
a prize of the set. 

Not until a fortnight had elapsed did it become 
faintly rumored that Lord Lindehurst, whose at- 
tentions had so far been generously general, had 
“taken particularly” to Irene Wolf. 

A torrent of indignation swept through the 
house. Miss Hammond felt her plane of duty so 
broadened that she actually contemplated confid- 
ing Dick Wilhurst’s secret, “ too good to keep,” to 
the young Englishman—to illumine his note-book 
as a characteristic episode of American manners 
and life. She was delayed somewhat in her be- 
nevolent intent, for the reason that the live lord 
was not easily approached. 

As for Irene, when she felt that the illustrious 
stranger was unfeignedly attracted by herself, 
she experienced some womanly tumults of satis- 
faction. He, at least, was sincere. This lover, at 
least, was unaffected in his marked preference by 
any latent relish of a joke. 

“ He did not make me,” she very naturally, and 
with some grateful sense of restored dignity, said. 
| The young nobleman, an unassuming youth, 





who seemed hardly to appreciate the furor he 
had created, was rather an exception to his coun- 
trymen in his personal history. But of that his- 
tory it is only necessary to say that the rumor o 
| his having been crossed in love was net correct. 
| He had been crossed in marriage, not in love. His 
| own temper—far from a base sort—had made 
the cross by decidedly refusing a match proposed 
for him upon worldly principles alone. 

Personally, Lord Lindehurst was a man who, 
without a title, would not have been popularly re- 
marked. He was a traveled, but not a “ society,” 
man ; observantly, not experimentally, educated ; 
nor was he particularly intellectual. But he pos- 
sessed an agreeable presence, refined manners, an 
ample fortune, and an excellent heart. 

He had a presentiment that he should find his 
wife in the New World, and his presentiment was 
fulfilled. 

He fell in love at first sight with Irene Wolf. 

The night of his arrival was the night of Irene’s 
beauty. In whatever degree she faded from her 
perfect brilliancy after that, his kindled imagina- 
tion supplied the defect. He saw her first in the 
apotheosis wrought in her by the one cruel mo- 
ment of her life. He never faltered from his 
faith in her bright supremacy from that time 
forth. 

For a fortnight he studied her unobserved and 
“afar off ;” then he asked to be presented, and 
from that time he devoted himself to her with 
increasing devotion. 

At the close of the season their engagement 
was announced. 

The refined prejudices of the young lord were 
not disturbed even by a prolonged visit in the 
Western home of Papa and Mamma Wolf. He 
found there what he esteemed most, the aris- 
tocracy of heart. 

It was a long wedding journey that Irene took, 
and for many months and even years she had 
no visible part in her first-loved Western life. 

Sut her image was idolized in that home. “ My 
| little girl” was the theme of incessant delight; 
and dearly as her affection clung to those who 
had filled completely her childish faith and trust, 
she never repented her choice. She loved her 
husband as truly as he loved her 

“TI was made for him,” she said, both first and 
| last. 











